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“NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue Plenipotentiarics at Zurich have been winding up their 
special business and clearing the ground for the discussion 
whether or not the Congress shall be held. 

The business transacted at Zurich, however, although most 
remarkable perhaps as a preliminary, is of great substantive 
value, and of still greater prospective capability. The principles 
secured there are of great importance. We now have something 
like the text of the ‘lreaty, and our readers will be able to as- 
certain the degree to which our information of the proceedings in 
that place has been correct, and how far it has enabled us to es- 
timate the exact position of the contracting Powers. Austria 
cedes Lombardy, and her own previous freedom to use force in 
the maintenance of her allies the Dukes. On the other hand, 
France cedes the payment of four millions sterling and the lia- 
bility for the debt of the Imperial Government to the Lombardo- 
Venetian savings banks, to the amount of about ten millions 
sterling ; and France also cedes a certain degree of her own 
freedom in pledging herself to joint action with Austria, not only 
to promote reforms in the territories of the Pontiff, but also to 
promote confederation of the Italian States, with Venetia as an in- 
tegral member of that federation; the rights of the non-bellige- 
rent Italian States being reserved for the consideration of the 
Powers, When we have before reported the proceedings at Zu- 
rich, we have stated that the details were liable to change from 
time to time; but in its broad characteristics, this compact is 
exactly what we described it to be. The reader will easily per- 
ceive that while the Treaty pledges the Emperor Napoleon to 
codperate with Austria in procuring the assent of the Pontiff and 
of other Powers to this rearrangement of Italy, it does not bind 
the Emperor to refuse his acquiescence in any other arrange- 
ment adopted by the Powers; while it does bind Austria to co- 
operate with France in employing a peaceful and not a compul- 
sory method of action. 

The reception given by the Emperor Napoleon to the Italian 
deputations is only another evidence to the same effect,—that 
while he preserves good faith towards Austria, he also is be- 
having frankly and satisfactorily to the Italians. It is clear, 
too, that they are satisfied, or at least that such of them as have 
been directly enlightened by an explanation of the Imperial 
Powers are so satisfied. We almost fear that we must weary the 
reader at times, by repeating this now familiar explanation ; but 
since he sees events change, and may observe that our contem- 
poraries change with the outward aspect of events, he might 
imagine that we had misled him before, or that we were now not 
cognizant of the altered circumstances. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to assist him in noting, that, while the secondary and trivial 
circumstances have changed, the position is precisely such as we 
marked it out some time since. 

Meanwhile the Italian leaders, Garibaldi among them, are pre- 
paring to maintain their ground ; and they are developing the 
Italian of the future—of the immediate future. ‘It takes,” 
says Garibaldi, and no man can know so well, “fifteen days to 
make a brave Italian a brave soldier.” The Neapolitan Govern- 
ment is assisting Garibaldi’s drilling of the Italians by a constant 
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application of petty irritating oppressions ; in which also the pre- 
sent Roman administration lends powerful help. 





When the Cardinal Archbishop of Bordeaux laid before the 
Emperor Napoleon the present aspiration of the French clergy, 
couched in its most modest and submissive form, the Emperor 
vouchsafed a reply proportionately considerate in its form of 
utterance, but substantially distinct and positive. The other 
Prelates of France have not been quite so measured in the lan- 
| guage which they have employed to advocate the present policy 
and purpose of the Antonelli Government at Rome; and the 
Imperial Government of France, not wishing to impose any re- 
straint upon the clergy within their own proper walls, has never- 
| theless placed a curb on their action by “ inviting” the journals of 
France not to discuss the episcopal mandates touching the settle- 
ment of Italian affairs. The Emperor Napoleon refuses to be at 
war with the Church, but he equally refuses to let the hierarchy 
trespass on his forbearance. 

The Roman clergy are putting their most faithful patrons in 
the severest straits all round. The Morning Herald discloses 
the most recent instance. A subordinate religious minister 
in a rising Spanish coast town has, by a ridiculous parallel of 
the Mortara case, drawn upon Spain the dignified inquiries of 
our own Government; the object of spiritual rapacity in this 
ease being, not the living child of a Jew who had been acci- 
dentally baptised, but the deceased child of a Protestant, a 
Christian, and an Englishman, in whose behalf the clergy of 
Valencia, from the Bishop downwards, proposed to play the part 
of resurrection-men, in order to disturb the remains of the poor 
child and carry it from its unrecognized burial in Protestant 
ground to the orthodox enclosure. 

The Imperial Government of Austria has not been permitted 
| to cancel its ten years’ oppression of Protestants in Bohemia and 
Hungary. On the Ist of September the Government conde- 
scended to issue a new patent, making certain concessions to the 
Protestant Church. We then expressed our doubt whether this 
act, partially retracting the Count Leo de Thun’s encroachment, 
truly replaced the Protestants of Austria in their old and legal po- 
sition. Legal, we say, because, in regard to Hungary especially, 
the ‘‘ Emperor of Austria” had no right to usurp the functions 
of the ‘‘ King” and to change the fundamental laws of the 
kingdom. Our doubt is confirmed by a protest which the Cal- 
vinists of Hungary have issued, in sequel to a protest of their 
Lutheran brethren, showing that while the new patent affects to 
remove the oppression, it establishes a new encroachment, by 
claiming to make offices of the Lutheran Church a matter of 
Crown nomination. Those who are arousing themselves in Italy 
against the temporal Government of the spiritual power will 
perceive that the once formidable Emperor of Austria has plenty 
of employment on the other side in satisfying his Lutheran sub- 
jects of Hungary and Bohemia. 








The blow aimed at the British Government by the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, has been followed up by the 
| Archbishop of Tuam with a letter to Lord Palmerston, enlighten- 
| ing our Premier on the disgust which John of Tuam feels to- 





wards Whigs and Tories generally for the enormities which they 
have perpetrated on Ireland and on Rome, Lord Derby disap- 
pointed the hopes occasioned by his Conservative language to- 
wards the Pontificate ; and Lord John Russell is denounced for 
his conduct in Ireland, and for shedding on Italy an influence 
which the Archbishop periphrastically describes as diabolic. 
We have pointed in a separate paper to these ultra-Roman moye- 
ments. 





The six Governments who joined in the Treaty Alliance of 
1856 with Turkey must have startled the Government of the 
Sultan out of its impropriety, by suddenly summoning it to at- 
tend to its accounts and to meet its political liabilities. The 
Allies point out to Turkey, that while they conceded to her an 
important place in Europe, and guaranteed the acquisition of the 
immediate funds, they did so under the expectation that internal 
and continuous though gradual reforms would immediately be in- 
troduced. Not long since we noted the practical improvement 
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which is going on in one of the provinces of Turkey, now half 
severed from the Suzerain by the mere force of organic develop- 
ment: Egypt has been doing what Turkey has neglected to do ; 
and we now have it on official authority, attested by the six 
allies, that Turkey is a defaulter. A few years since the fact 
might have been of serious moment to Europe ; at present it con- 
cerns principally Turkey. 





The events of the week at home do not present our national 
action in its most imposing aspect. Our Parliamentary system 
is illustrated by the ludicrous disclosures at Wakefield. 
as at Gloucester, it is distinctly proved that English gentlemen 
tried to purchase their seats in the Commons House of Parlia- 
ment ; that persons of great wealth—which in this country is 
equivalent to character—countenanced and aided them in that 
operation; but the exposure is chiefly interesting in regard to 
the method of action. Persons 
spectability of outward bearing with readiness to adopt the arts 
of an election by money, are supplied with gold in very large 
sums. ‘They are sent to the contested borough, to purchase the 
seats; and sometimes, as in these recent cases, the seats are lost 
by both parties, the distribution of gold in the interval being | 
literally unaccountable. It is a remarkable fact that many of 
the persons who became the givers of the gold retain a perfectly 
different recollection of each specific amount from that recorded 
by the receiver of the gold. ‘his applies to the details of the 
individual payments, and to the grand totals. At Wakefield, 
for instance, Mr. Leatham remembers to have sent 2500/. to a 
gentleman who only remembers to have received 2000/.; and 
a canvasser of Mr, Charlesworth’s party receives 1300/. in bags, 
whose contents he did not count, gives 200/. to a man who 
acknowledges the receipt of 100/., and pays away 500/. to “‘a 
Man unknown”—a gentleman with a “nice complexion,” a 
** beard occasionally,” ‘‘ whity-brown hair,” and “ winning 
ways.” 

The phase of our national industry most obvious to the spec- 
tator at the present moment is the great London strike, on a 
question which, of course, might be determined by common 
sense; but both masters and men at present seem to be without 
the faculties for perceiving the common sense of the matter. 
Another phase of the national bearing is the discussion on our 
national defences. The Times has this week published letters by Sir 
Charles Napier and Sir Maurice Berkeley, expressing their views 
upon the construction of a Channel Fleet and a Naval Reserve 
—views which imply that the actual administration has not yet 
done what is necessary to secure the country from being dis- 
honoured. That subject has also engaged the anxious discussion 
of Lord Hatherton, 

Luckily we are not so bad as we paint ourselves. We have 
the Channel Fleet,—which we are not likely to want. If “a 
brave Italian makes a brave soldier in a fortnight,” an English- 
man, with his long and recent practice, needs not be quite so 
long about it; and in the present state of continental affairs, our 
Government manifestly and confessedly holds the master-key of 
the position. With regard to the strike, there is a great under- 
eurrent of sensible discussion, which is turning the questions of 
this dispute to profit, with the probability of closing it soon, and 
obviating another similar contest for some time to come. As to 
the elections, we may be pardoned the national boast, if we say 
that in no country in the world would the national faults be ex- 
posed so mercilessly, or discussed so temperately by all parties, 
for the purpose of practical improvement. And it is a cheering 
sign of the times, that, while Sir John Pakington frankly de- 
plores the seandals, Mr. George Byng, the rising hope of the 
Whigs, rises at an agricultural dinner to vindicate at once the 
right of those non-political associations to discuss high polities, 
and to confess that during Parliamentary contests he, like other 
party men, has injured national interests by imputing bad motives 
to party opponents, 





SOCIAL SCIENCE AT BRADFORD. 

One of the most remarkable features of the recent meeting was the 
wonderful, ready, and versatile power of Lord Brougham. His wakeful 
attention and close thought were manifest on every occasion. Energy 
and power marked the speech in which, on Monday night, he distin- 
guished between a patronizing toleration and a mutuai tolerance of 
different opinions. Though, in the lengthened address which he read on 
Tuesday morning, his voice became weaker towards the close, he yet 
appeared to curtail nothing of what he had written, and from time to 
time fired up with renewed energy, as he denounced, in strong terms, the 
electoral corruption of the day. His closely-strained attention to the 
proceedings was shown by the readiness with which he corrected even 
an occasional lapsus lingue on the part of the speakers, which would 
escape half the younger men in the audience. He showed a deep in- 
terest in the meeting of the Financial Reform Association over which 
he presided, and whose results he'reported to the Association on Satur- 
day, carefully distinguishing between the plan for abolishing the duties 
on smaller aiticles (which bring in only 700,000/, a year to the revenue) 
with which he agreed, and the suggested direct wealth-taxr, which he 
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ably and impartially described, without giving it the sanction of a de- 
cided opinion. His sympathy with struggling industry was displayed 
by the way in which, when the Secretary of the Bradford Mechanics’ 
Institute mentioned the name of the first prize boy to him, he turned 
sharp round with the words: “Sing it out loud.” But the physical 
feebleness of age was evident as he felt for the arms of his chair when 
sitting down at the close of each of his addresses, and on Friday the la- 
bours of the week compelled him to ask a respite from some of his en- 
gagements, that he might be ready to discharge his part in the closing 
meeting of Saturday. 

To give a full report of the meeting would be impossible, and un- 
necessary, as the daily press has already exhausted, to a great extent, 
the course of the proceedings. But a few incidents may be interesting, 
One of the most striking men present and engaged in the proceedings 
was an alumnus of the University of Cambridge, the Rev. H. Fawcett of 
Trinity Hall, whose blindness (incurred we understood by an accident 
in shooting some twelve months ago) added admiration to the charm of 
his clear, flowing, and vigorous eloquence. The views which he as- 
sociated in two papers « read—on the necessity that may arise for 
protecting labour in our colonies against the competition of immigrants, 
and on the fact that the interests of the employer and employed are op- 
posed justas much as those of the buyer and seller—were original and 
suggestive, and seem to develop sides of each question apt to be for- 
gotten in the view of the philanthropist who promotes emigration, and 
believes that the interest of master and servant are identical. A vigorous 
“No! No!” which greeted Lord Shaftesbury’s suggestion at the closing 
meeting, that the objects of the Association were practical and not 
theoretical, was attributed to Mr. Fawcett, and doubtless many 
members wouldagree that such an Association may address itself to cul- 
tivate social economy as a pure, as well as an applied science. 

Vice-Chancellor ee Wood spoke a long and able address on the 
questions of Jurisprudence,—the codification of the law ; the registration 
of titles, instancing a case in which, having bought a small plot of land 
at a fair price, the examination of the title and other law expenses added 
a full half to the cost; and also the limited powers of the charity com- 
missioners. This last subject of charitable trusts he also illustrated by a 
paper read in the section of Jurispradence; and it is to be hoped that 
some legislative action may arise from the discussion of the question at 
Bradford. Many subjects were referred to the consideration of the 
Council or its Committees, and there may thus arise a twofold advantage 
from the meeting, in its action on the Legislature towards improving the 
law in social matters, and in its influence on the audience. The appoint- 
ment of a standing committee of the local officers at Bradford to report to 
the next meeting on social economy in Bradford was hailed by one gen- 
tleman in our presence asa very important practical advantage to the 
town. 

The Educational section was the most popular. The limit of twenty 
minutes to each paper was so generally exceeded that a division of the 
papers took place. Mr. T. D, Acland entered largely into the proceedings 
of the Middle Class Examinations, ard the opinion was expressed by Mr. 
Howson, that it would be an important advantage to schoolmasters in 
directing the education of their pupils, if the plan and subjects of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Examinations were assimilated as far as possible. 
Mr. Baines and others discussed again the question of Government aid to 
education, urging the deficiencies ofthe present system, and unwilling to 
recognize as a fact the alleged greater progress made under that system 
than under the simply voluntary one. The question of “red tapeism” 
in the Committee of Privy Council was referred to the Council of the 
Association in a resolution calling their attention to the exceptional cases 
where the aid refused by the definite rules of the Privy Council might be 
justly and advantageously bestowed. The case of Ragged Schools was 

rought forward by Miss Carpenter, who has advocated ‘‘ The Claims of 
Ragged Schools to Pecuniary Educational Aid,” in a pamphlet published 
by Partridge, and the report of whose Red Lodge Girls’ Reformatory 
School shows the success of her efforts to have been lessened only by 
the necessity of further classification of more and less depraved girls into 
different establishments. A remark which fell from Mr. Monckton 
Milnes, that drunkenness gives birth to crimes against the person rather 
than against property, pointed to a fact which might be well pursued by 
the advocates of the Maine Law, who held a meeting on Friday evening 
for the furtherance of their object of carrying a permissive bill to enable 
any parish or township to prohibit, by the vote of a majority, the retailing 
of intoxicating liquors. 

Perhaps the most interesting subject at the present time was the 
question of Strikes discussed on Friday in the Social Economy depart- 
ment, under the able presidency of Sir J. Kay Shuttleworth. Many pa- 
pers were read, and the proceedings were varied by addresses from work- 
ing men, detailing the history and circumstances of strikes with which 
they had been connected. The general result at which the section ap- 
peared to arrive, was the necessity for a regularly established calm and 
considerate intercourse between masters and men on the points involyed 
between them. 

The evenings were appropriated in different ways: two to the pur- 
poses of the Bradford Mechanics’ Institute, viz., the distribution ot 
prizes and the annual meeting ; and two to soirées of the members, at 
one of which the prizes gained by the candidates at the recent Middle- 
Class Examination were distributed by Mr. Napier, and a very delightful 
specimen of the Bradford musical talent was given in the singing of ma- 
Various interesting meetings were held in the course of these 
evenings in the rooms connected with the hall. The industrial employ- 
ments of women were discussed. Miss Twining’s plan for visiting 
workhouses was ably set forth by Mr. Cowper ; a meeting of delegates from 
Chambers of Commerce was held; and Dr. Hodgkin delivered a lecture 
on the social, physical, and moral evils of tobacco, These and other 
similar meetings, as well as the general proceedings of the Association, 
indicate it to be no mere dilettantist assembly of sentimental philanthro- 
pists; but a collection of earnest, active men, reporting for mutual in- 
struction the practical results of their own local exertions, and conferring 
on the active steps which their united efforts might take towards definite 
social progress, and able, by their representations, to produce to some ex- 
tent that external pressure which Mr. Adderley more than once told his 
section was needed to produce active influence on the Legislature. 

The proceedings were concluded on Saturday. Two papers were read 
in the Great Hall in addition to those we noticed last week. On Friday 
the Honourable W. Cowper, M.P., read a paper on Public Health, the 
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Earl of Shaftesbury occupying the chair. He began by pointing out that 
until recently no attention was paid to. impurities that could not be 
seen. Persons scrupulously careful about the cleanliness of their dress 
and food would yet sit in ball-rooms and theatres where the air was 
vitiated by the exhalations of gas. Now, however, we recognized the 
necessity of providing means for the escape of such impurities. 

« With reference to the refuse of towns the theory is clear, but the prac- 
tice is lax and careless. Every animal and vegetable is nourished by assimi- 
lating to its own use particles of the material substances, such as air, water, 
and foed, which are continually circulating through its organism ; but by a 
general law the substance which has been so used is rendered unfit for a 
repetition of the same use until it has been decomposed and has entered into 
a new combination. Care is, therefore, required to hasten and render 
harmless the decomposition of the refuse which might accumulate near the 
habitations of animals and men. Nature is fond of moving in circles, and 
the elements which rose from the earth for the nourishment of plants, and 
thence nourished animals, and thence nourished men, will, if restored di- 
rectly to the earth, afford nourishment and fertilization to the soil whence 
they proceeded, while, if allowed to wander in the air, they will exercise a 

isonous influence. So also water brought from rivers or wells for distri- 

ution through a town should, after passing through the houses, complete 
its sanitary course by washing the refuse into the earth, and ultimately 
regain its original purity by percolating into the river or spring. At Rugby 
and at Watford this law of nature is strictly observed ; an apparatus of 


ipes and hose conveys the liquid sewage from the streets to the farm, which | 


jt irrigates with profit.”’ 

In the case of large towns this method was impracticable, the land in 
the neighbourhood not requiring such abundant irrigation as it would 
furnish, while the practice of pouring all refuse into the nearest river was 
indefensible in every way. 

“T am still in hopes that so wasteful and clumsy a proceeding may be 
rendered unnecessary, and that, if the attention of competent persons be 
drawn to so important a matter, means of deodorization wil! before long be 
discovered by which those salutary processes which the soil is adapted by 
nature to produce will be artificially attained without too much inconvenience 
or undue cost.” 

Touching then on the adulterations in food, Mr. Cowper said he did 
not care whether penalties were inflicted or not on tradesmen who sold 
alum-whitened bread or copper in their pickles, the really important 
point was that their proceedings should be known, and then the public 
should take care of itself. He then passed on to an examination of the 
statistics of mortality. 

“The facts we possess at present support the theory that unhealihiness 


Impolicy of Strikes, and what might be substituted,” in which he pur- 
sued the same politico-economic argument urged by Dr. Watts. Mr. 
Henry Fawcett, M.A., delivered an address * On the Political Economy 
of Strikes.” After laying down the law of wages as depending upon the 
relation of capital to population, he endeavoured to argue that there were 
disturbing causes which interfered with the absolute operation of the 
principle, and gave rise to these strikes, and said that he arrived at the 
conclusion that there was this tendency in strikes, to equalize wages in 
different employments, and it had also the tendency to give the labourer 
a share in the extra profits of the employer, when they were raised by a 
temporary cause, The strikes might be directed, but they could not be 
checked. 

In the other sections papers were read on * The Healthiness of the 
Anglo-Saxon Race in Australia,” by Dr. Holland; on “ Juvenile Beg- 
gars and the Industrial School Act,” by Mr. Oliphant; on “ The Re- 
lation of Ragged Schools to the Educational System of the Country, and 
their consequent claim to the full share of the Parliamentary Grant,” 
by Miss Carpenter; and, in the department of Jurisprudence, on * A 
Declaratory Code,’ by Mr. Webster. 

The concluding business meeting was held in the Great Hall after the 
reading of Sir J. K. Shuttleworth’s paper. Mr. Hastings, the general 
secretary, read the report of the council, which stated that 1356 persons 
had enrolled themselves for the present Congress, and that 175 papers 
had been read in the various sections. Of these 22 related to jurispru- 
dence and amendment of the law, 38 to education, 27 to the punishment 
and reformation of offenders, 30 to public health, 50 to social economy, 
while the remaining eight were read at special mectings. 

Lord Brougham moved the adoption of the report in a speech received 
with much applause, and the President then announced that the next 
Congress would be held at Glasgow. 


ELECTORAL PTION, 

The election commission at Wakefield is still pursuing its inquiry and 
daily obtaining fresh evidence of widely spread corruption amongst the 
voters. That at Gloucester suspended its sittings on Saturday, but 
will resume them today. We select, as before, the most important po 
tions of the evidence taken at Gloucester. 

Mr. A. H. Phillpotts had felt it his duty to address Sir R. Carden ina 
letter, calling his attention to the fact that the general belief among the re- 
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| spectable inhabitants was, that his election had been earried by bribery, and 


aed in proportion to the density of population; but this, like other | 


nehes of the subject, requires elucidation, An examination of the soils 


on which epidemics mostly prevail would, I believe, lead to some remark- | 


able conclusions, for the different influence exercised over certain diseases 
by clay and gravel soils has been too much overlooked. But the light we 
now possess is sufficient to prove the startling fact, that in England alone 
a hecatomb of victims, at least 100,000 of our people, are being annually 
sacrificed to ignorance or aisregard to the laws of health, and that in addi- 
tion to these 100,000 deaths, far more than a million of persons are suffering 
from serious illness from the same cause. The military school at Chelsea 
affords a striking example of the results of sanitary improvements. Dr. 
Balfour improved the ventilation, apportioned the diet more judiciously, 
and secured opportunities for cold bathing, and by such measures has suc- 
ceeded in reducing the mortality, which on an average of ten years had been 
9°5 per 1000, to 4°8 per 1000 on an average of eight years, and the number 
reported unfit for military service from strumous and other diseases has been 
reduced from an average of 12:4 to 4°6 per 1000. But statistics, clearly as 
they speak to the mind, do not reach the heart, and draw no tear from the 
eye. One personal visit to the single room with stained walls and sickening 
smells, where a whole family swarm for bare shelter, inhaling sickliness at 
every breath, drinking green and stagnant water, and swallowing damaged 
food, will stir up a more fierce and indignant desire to come to the rescue 
and do battle on their behalf than the largest array of incontrovertible 
figures.”” 

Many of the sections sat on Friday hearing papers read or discussing 
those which had been already heard. In the department of Jurisprudence 
“Charitable Trusts” occupied a great deal of attention. In the section 
devoted to Social Science the condition and prospects of Mechanics’ In- 
stitutes were discussed at length, and a paper was read by Mrs. Hertz on 
“ Mechanics’ Institutions for Working Women.” Others were read by 
Mr. M‘Burnie, Mr. George Hough, Mr. R. Baker, and other gentlemen. 
In the educational section Mr. D. Chadwick read a paper on Working 
Men’s Colleges. : 

At the meeting of the National Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science, on Saturday, the paper read in the Great Hall was on Social 
Science, by Sir J. K. Shuttleworth. Commencing with a comparison 
between the apparent stability and really slow changes of external na- 
ture, it appeared to be part of the economy of the development of that 
human species, that migration, civilization, and conquest should, for 
some remote and unseen purpose, cause the admixture of these varietics. 
Sir James then glanced at the successive races of men who tenanted 
England for a time or permanently, in its carly history—the Britons, the 
Romans with their oceupation of four hundred years, the conquests and 
colonization of the Saxons and Danes, &. He traced what modern 


England owed to each, especially attributing to the Saxons the idea of 


the importance of individual man, the member of and father of a family. 
The Norman Conquest consolidated the central power, increased the 
vigour of public administration, and the compactness of the force of 
England for all external national objects. He subsequently referred to 
the rise of Sunday schools, and the subsequent spread of education 
among the working classes. In the last quarter of a century literature 
had been cheapened for the use of the masses; the press had become the 
great instructor of the people on all social and political topics; an earnest 
practical effort had been made to foster in the working population habits 
of pradence by savings banks,—in which thirty millions sterling were 
accumnlated,—by temperance leagues, by socicties for mutual instruction 
and mechanics’ institutions, —by advice, remonstrance, and example. 

The sections sat as usual. That on Social Economy was presided over 
by Sir J. K. Shuttleworth, and strikes were discussed at great length, 
various papers on the subject being read. 

Dr. Watts, after stating the politico-economic principle that wages 
were dependent upon supply and demand, said that attempts by trade 
Societies to obtain the same wages for inferior workmen, to limit the 
number of apprentices, and to exclude men who had not served a certain 
specitiod apprenticeship, were mischievous, and must in the end defeat 
their own object. Mr. Malcolm Ross read a paper “ On the Evil and 


| dence that he had no recollection of that correspondence. 


proposing that he should meet and agree with the other candidates to refer 
the question of the manner in which the contest had been conducted to the 
arbitration of a disinterested legal gentleman in London, who should take 
evidence on the subject, Sir Robert to bind himself, if the decision went 
against him, to resign his seat. To that letter he reeeived a brief reply 
from Sir Robert Carden, stating that he sincerelv believed witness's allega- 
tions had not an atom of truth in them, and that he had transmitted them 
to his agent at Gloucester. Hurt at the way in which his overtures had 
been met, he wrote again to Sir Robert Carden, stating that unless he heard 
from him to the contrary he should make the previous correspondence pub- 
lic. To this he received another note from Sir Robert, telling him that he 
had sent witness’s second letter, like his first, to his agent at Gloucester. 
Had charitably believed that Sir Robert was unconscious of the means used 
to secure his return, From the speech Sir Robert had made on the hust 
witness thought he must either be a very pure candidate or *‘ a consumma 
hypocrite.’ Was surprised that Sir Robert should have stated in his evi- 
Mr. Lovegrove 
said that in consequence of the course taken by Mr. Phillpotts at a previous 
election, no notice was taken of the communication referred to. Mr. Phill- 
potts had always been a supporter of Mr. Hope, and behind the backs of the 
Conservatives at Gloucester the had negotiated the agreement of 1852. [lad 
never made any inquiry as to the mode in which the 1857 election was con- 
ducted, in consequence of receiving Mr. Phillpotts’ letter. 

Mr. W. P. Price, one of the unseated Liberal members, was recalled and 
examined. The total amount he paid, both for the election in 1857, and the 
petition, was 741/. 2s. 5d., but he could not distinguish them. Had never 
in his life asked for, and never would condescend to accept, a single shilling 
from the Reform Club in London. Was amember of the Club, and must 
say it was a monstrous delusion to suppose that its funds were applied to- 
wards elections. 

Many acts of bribery were deposed to, and the Commission then sus- 
pended their sittings. 

At Wakeficld Mr. W. B. Denison, of the firm of Messrs. Beckett, 
bankers, of Leeds, produced a copy of the private account of Mr. J. Barf 
Charlesworth, the cousin of the candidate. From this it appeared that 
Mr. J. B. Charlesworth had drawn on Messrs. Beckett for various sums, 
making a total of 4750/, between the 16th of April and the 5th of May. 
The account was opened on the 11th of April. No sum was deposited in 
their hands when the account was opened—the whole amount was an ad- 
vance from the bank to Mr. J. B. Charlesworth. It was covered by a 
debenture of the Stockton and Darlington Railway to the amount of 
6000/7. This debenture was in the name of Mr. J. D. Charlesworth, the 
candidate. 

Thomas Stead, baker, was offered 40/. by Sh uv} ley to vote for Leat) im, 
but refused it. The day before the election a man whom he did not know 
came in and told him to put down on a piece of paper how much he want: 
to vote for Charlesworth. He put down 60/., and the man next day broug! 
him that sum. He took it and voted for Charlesworth. 

On the day succeeding that on which Mr, Denison’s evidence was re- 
ceived, Mr. Charlesworth was recalled and questioned as to the railway 
debenture transaction. Mr. Sergeant Pigott thought that he must be 
acquainted with the channels through which the money flowed, as vir- 
tually it emanated from himself. 

Mr. Charlesworth—* I cannot say from my own knowledge, but from what 
I have heard I should say that it passed to Mr. Jose Fernandez. I don’t 
know for certain, for when my cousin began to talk to me about the ex- 
ner of the election I at once declined to enter into it.’”’ Mr. Sergeant 
*igott—** How do you account for the money going round by the circuitous 
route of Leeds.” Mr. Charlesworth—I don’t know that I can give an) 
explanation of that. You know a little of electionecring matters your 
heliven and you must be aware that there are many incidental expenses : 
an election which do not go before the auditor. This money was for tha 
purpose.”’ Mr, Sergeant Pigott—‘ All such payments are illegal. Are 
to understand that you did not contemplate that any part of this 5000/. was 
to be spent in bribery >’’ Mr. Charlesworth—* I did not contemplate that 
any of it would be so spent. The expenditure was optional with my cousin. 
Nor did I expect to be held liable for any money expended in bribery.” 
Mr. Sergeant Pigott—‘‘ Where is Mr. Jose Fernandez?’’ Mr. C, W. Fer- 
nandez—* He is in Hamburg on business, but he is expected home imme- 
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diately.”” Mr. Sergeant Pigott—‘‘It is very singular, but I believe we 
have summonses out now in Scotland, Paris, Jersey, Brussels, Naples, and 
now Hamburg. We shall want all these persons, and I hope they will come 
without any further trouble.” 

Mr. Thomas Field Gilbert, the Parliamentary agent, had said to Mr. 
Wainwright—“ I want to know whether I am to be absolute director of 
this contest, and whether I am to be at liberty to use all the means which I 
may think necessary for winning it.” Wainwright took a day to con- 
sider, and then told him that the matter would be left entirely in his 
hands. He received through Messrs, Overend and Gurney 2000/., in 
three separate parcels, which were laid on his table by some unknown 
person. The price of votes ran from 10/. to 50/7. Generally it was more 
than 25/. The total amount spent in bribery on Mr. Leatham's side, as 
far as he knew, was between 1800/7. and 1900/. He never heard Mr. 
Wainwright mention any sum as the limit placed on him . his prin- 
cipal. That was an unmitigated lie of Godfrey Noble's. Brear, the 
canvasser, when called before the Commissioners, at once gave a list of 
the voters he had bribed :— 

**T gave Robert Beaumont 25/., Alexander Brady 30/., Charles Brady 
30/7., Wm. Cass 30/., Michael Cox 25/., E. Owen 50/., Benjamin Johnson 
20/., George Perkins either 35/. or 40/., J. H. Steed 20/7., Wm. Warrener 
35/., Wm. Wells 40/., — Gifford 30/., Joseph Briggs 15/., Wm. Newsom 
15/., J. Beaumont 20/. or 25/., Mr. Williamson 15/., Mrs. Dunhill 10/. I 
also gave Archibald Crowther 200/. to deal out among his friends, George 
Moore 35/., ‘a man unknown’ 500/.”’ 

Mr. Sergeant Pigott—‘* What name did he go by?” 

Mr. Brear—‘‘ I never heard his name. Mr. Thomas Alder brought him 
down to my house one evening in the election week. He sat down, and we 
had some talk about the election, from which I came to the conclusion that 
he was one of the right sort. I met him next morning, when he told me 
he could secure about a dozen voters, and I gave him 2507. The next day I 
met him again, and gave him another 2507... . About 1300/. passed 
through my hands. I got it in bags, the contents of which I did not count, 
from Jose Fernandez.” 

THE TREATY OF PEACE. 

A telegraph summary of the treaty of peace signed at Zurich was 
published in the evening papers of Thursday. It runs as follows— 

“The treaty commences with the usual preamble. Desirous of putting 
an end to the calamities of war, and forming into a definite treaty the pre- 
liminaries made at Villafranca, the two Emperors have named their pleni- 
potentiaries and communicated to them full powers, and the said pleni- 
potentiaries have agreed to the following : 

** That peace shall be concluded, &c. 


‘*France returns to Austria the Austrian steamers seized ‘during the war, | 


but on which judgment has not been passed, Ke. 

‘** Austria gives up Lombardy, with the exception of Mantua, Peschiera, 
and as far as the frontier line fixed by a special commission (the limit of 
which is already known). The Emperor of the French declares that he 
transfers these portions of Lombardy to the King of Sardinia. 

‘**Then follow the articles concerning the jurisdiction, namely: the op- 
tion for the employés of Piedmont and Austria to remain in the service of the 
two governments, and to have the option of transferring within a year their 
goods to Piedmont, and vice versi ; they would, however, retain their right 
to any property left behind them when they move their domicile from 
Austria to Sardinia, or from Sardinia to Austria. The pensions acquired by 


persons in Lombardy will be respected and paid by the new Government to | 


those entitled to them, and, in those cases where it is so stipulated, to the 
widows and children of those pensioned. 

‘Then follows the settlement of the debt which is the subject of two ar- 
ticles, one of which is an additional agreement for the mode of payment. 
According to these articles Piedmont is to pay to Austria forty millions of 
florins (conventions-munze), and besides is responsible for three-fifths of the 
debt of the Monte-Lombardo-Venetian. Altogether the debt transferred to 
Sardinia amounts to two hundred and fifty millions of francs. 

** Then follows Art. 18, which runs thus :—‘ Desiring that the tranquillity 
of the church and the power of the Holy Father should be ensured, and 
being convinced that this end could not be obtained in a more effective 
manner than by a system suited to the wants of the populations, and by re- 
forms the necessity of which has been already recognized by the Sovereign 
Pontiff, the two contracting parties will unite their efforts in order that a 
reform in the administration of the states of the church should be carried 
out by his Holiness.’ 

* Art. 19 states that the territorial limits of the independent states of 
Italy, which did not take part in the last war, could be changed only with 
the assent of the other powers of Europe which took part in forming and 
guaranteed the existence of these states. 
peta the Duke of Modena, and the Duke of Parma, are expressly re- 
served by the high contracting powers. 


** Art. 20. The two Emperors will assist with all their power in the for- | 


mation of a confederation of all the states of Italy, the object ef which will 


be the preservation of the independence and integrity of Italy, which will | 


insure the development of the moral and material interests, and will 
watch over the defence of the interior and exterior of Italy by means of a 
federal army. 

** Venetia, which will remain under the rule of the Emperor of Austria, 
will form a part of this confederation, and will participate in the rights and 
in the obligations of the federal treaty, the clauses of which will be esta- 
blished by the representatives of all the states of Italy. 

** Art, 21 stipulates that persons having taken part in the late events 
will not be attacked either in their person or their property, and can remain 
unmolested in the two countries. 

** Art. 22. The present treaty shall be signed and ratified, and the ratifi- 
cation shall be exchanged at Zurich within fifteen days. 

** Other articles stipulate that Austria shall be obliged to free from mili- 
tary service the soldiers belonging to the territory which she gives up. Aus- 
tria undertakes likewise to restore the securities and deposits of private 
persons placed in the public establishments belonging to Austria. 

‘* Art. 16 grants to the religious establishments in Lombardy the liberty 
to dispose freely of their private and landed property, if the possession of 
such property is inccunpatiiite with the laws of the new government.” 

Some of the German journals state that the governments which are to 
send representatives to the approaching Congress are eleven in number, 
namely: France, Great Britain, Prussia, Russia, Austria, Sardinia, 
Spain, Sweden, Portugal, the Roman States, and the Two Sicilies. 


Che Metropolis. 


The Bishop of London has caused formal notice to be served upon the 
Reverend James Bonwell, incumbent of St. Philip's, Stepney, of his 
Lordship’s intention to issue a Commission under the provisions of the 








The rights of the Grand Duke of | 


Church Discipline Act, for inquiring into the grounds of the scandal 
existing against him in reference to the recent inquest at Stepney into 
the sudden death of the illegitimate child of Elizabeth Yorath. 


A deputation headed by Mr. W. F. Russell, M.P. for Limerick, waited 
on the Duke of Newcastle on Thursday, to urge the reappointment of Sir 
George Grey as Governor of the Cape of Good Hope. Reporters, how- 
ever, were not allowed to be present, and the result of the interview has 
not transpired. Public report, to which the Duke alluded, has already 
anticipated the result. Sir George, we believe, remains at his post. 


There are indications that the builders’ strike will end by the secession 
in detail of the master builders from the Central Association. The fol- 
lowing builders have given up the document:—Ayres, Whitechapel ; 
Watts, Pimlico; Jackson and Shaw, Westminster; Axford, Finsbury ; 
Ashby and Son, City ; Jackson, Kensington; Alden, Kensington ; Spicer, 
Brompton; Wardle and Baker, Thames Bank; Jay, City Road; Bell- 
man, Finsbury Square; Glynn, Islington; M‘Leland and Bird, Osna- 
burgh Street; Heath, Bishopsgate Street; Thorpe, Peckham; Batter- 
bury, Regent’s Park; Rowe, Camden Town; and Evans Brothers, 
Whitecross Street. On Tuesday, Mr. Myers waited on the masons and 
offered to withdraw the document as far as they were concerned; but 
the masons refused unless the concession was extended to the other 
trades.; 

A return from the Masters’ Association states that 11,691 men have 
gone to work under the declaration. The number of men who have ac- 
cepted work in places where the declaration is made a shop rule is 2335. 


The Coroner’s Jury empanelled to inquire into the causes of the fire on 
the 7th instant in the Bucklersbury Stores of the Paraffin Company, de- 
liveredjon Tuesday the following verdict :—* Ist. That the fire was acci- 
dental, but the Jury are of opinion that there was great neglect and the 
absence of necessary precautions. 2d. The Jury are further of opinion that 
the storage of so large a quantity of paraffin oil was dangerous to the im- 
mediate neighbourhood.”” Mr, Tindal Atkinson said that the company 
would receive the verdict, and would act upon their suggestion, and store 
the oil in smaller quantities. The proceedings then terminated. 








Provinrial. 


Mr. George Byng, M.P., “ the rising hope of the Whigs,” has made a 
rather remarkable speech at Ashford, near Staines. He presided at the 
annual dinner of the South West Middlesex Agricultural Society. He 
expressed approval of the tone of public opinion regarding the recent war 
| in Italy, and then referring to the late struggle between the two great 
political parties said :— 

A feeling had gradually taken root both in and out of Parliament, and 
he must plead guilty to having been a party to it, although he should never 

cease to regret it, that if a minister proposed anything to which they could 
| not agree, that such minister was actuated by bad motives. He was sorry 
to find this feeling are the increase, for it was altogether most im- 

proper and ungrateful. The life of a public man was not all sunshine ; and 
| it was discouraging for any ministry to find, after endeavouring to carry out 
acertain policy fairly and honestly, improper motives imputed to them. 
He had come to the Eeruination of giving credit to every person of a sin- 
cere desire to effect as much good as possible ; and he had no hesitation in 
saying that if unworthy motives were continually imputed to those in- 
dividuals holding power, the character of public men would be lowered. 
Such men did not deserve to be so treated ; and he had arrived at the con- 
| clusion that they were not the men who would be actuated by selfish or dis- 

honest motives in proposing any measure which they did not really believe 

to be for the benetit of the nation at large. Public men were generally 
| persons of fortune, position, and intelligence; they devoted their time, 
| talents, energy, and often their health to carry out in Parliament what they 
| conceived to be for the welfare of the people ; and if the country were 
| always suspecting them they would decline the responsibilities of their various 

positions, and thus the character of Parliament and public men would be 

Sowened. He held, therefore, that upon this subject public opinion, though 
| strong, was not right; and he trusted soon to find the feeling of perpetual 
deterioration giving place to something of a more satisfactory character. 
| He knew he was open to the charge, as he had before remarked; he was pre- 
| pared to plead guilty. He had no doubt that in election speeches, and 
| perhaps on other occasions, he had referred to individuals in language which 
| he ought not to have uttered; but he was determined never to doso again. 
| As the motives of individuals in private life were not suspected, he saw no 
reason why those holding high official positions should be thought to be ac- 
tuated by improper motives; and henceforth he should give the credit to all 
persons of acting according to their conscience. 


At the annual dinner of the West Cambridgeshire and South Herts 
Agricultural Society, held on Friday last, at Kneesworth, the Earl of 
Hardwicke, in responding to the toast of ‘‘ The Navy,” alluded to the 
recent mishap in China, The gallant leader in that expedition—the 
brave commander-in-chief in that affair—had been himself severely 
wounded. Englishmen never deserted those who so gallantly served 
them, even though they might be unsuccessful in their efforts. The 
greatest naval man the world ever saw was once defeated—Nelson, at 
| Teneriffe, when he was severely wounded, nay, when he lost his right 

arm. But if Nelson had not been supported by his country subsequently 
| —if his country had not upheld him by their generous sympathy, they 
would never have seen the hero of a Trafalgar, or a Nile. 


| 





A letter having been written to Captain Longley by the secretary of 
the Newcastle Foreign Affairs Association, reminding him of the con- 
viction which he had expressed of the “ unjustifiable character” of the 
| hostilities in which he had been engaged in China, and expressing a hope 

that he will use the influence he possesses in “ rescuing’’ his “ country- 
men from the further commission of crime, and in obtaining justice on 
| its instigators,’’ the gallant captain has sent a reply, in which he says, 
“T never said the hostilities in China were ‘unjustifiable,’ nor did 1 
| intend to insinuate that such was the case. My speech has been mis- 
reported by a Newcastle paper.” 


At a rifle corps dinner at Handsworth, near Birmingham, on Tuesday, 
Lord Hatherton eaid that the defences of the country would be the main 
question in Parliament next year. 
|  ** Ifa sudden quarrel were ‘to take place with our neighbours across the 
| Channel tomorrow, we should not have a single man in the field if our gar- 
| risons were supplied in the way they should be. We should require 15,000 
men for Plymouth, 10,000 for Portsmouth, and 10,000 for the Isle of Wight ; 
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besides these, we should have to man our lines at Chatham, and put smaller 
military forces into other garrisons, so that when all this was done we 
should not have a single man to place on the field. It is absolutely neces- 
sary that the truth should be spoken. We must have a considerable in- 
crease of the army, or the militia must be made more effective. There is no 
sufficient reason why the old constitutional resource of the ballot, with a 
modification suiting it to the altered circumstances of the country, may not 
still be resorted to. I would suggest that an Act of Parliament should di- 
rect the Lord-Lieutenants and the Deputy-Lieutenants to assemble yearly 
for the purpose of determining in which parishes the ballot should take 
effect, and which parishes should be exempted. I would have the latter 


perishes assessed to their quota of men, and if they declined to raise them | 
“ 


such means as they found available, I would have them assessed to such 
amount in money as a body of commissioners might declare.” 


Mr. Arthur Kinnaird, M.P., gives his opinion on the Italian question 


in a letter to the Lord Provost of Perth. 
Italy, and he says— 


He has lately been visiting 


“Having passed through the field of Mageata on my way, I reached | 
Milan just after the brilliant reception given to the Tuscan deputation ; and | 


from what I witnessed and heard, in answer to the inquiries I made there 
and elsewhere, I came to the conclusion that there is a deep-seated and 
wide-spread unanimity of sentiment in favour of uniting under the rule of 
Victor Emmanuel. Considering how recently the iron yoke of Austria, both 
directly and indirectly, repressed all aspirations after liberty, it is really 
marvellous to see the orderly bearing of the people, combined with their 
resolute determination not again to submit to any foreign yoke. Could 
they be secure from interference from without, I believe that we should see 
civil and religious liberty in full exercise. Ihad the privilege of conversing 
with Signor Farini and General Garibaldi at Modena, and with Baron Ri- 
casoli and General Salvagrioli at Florence, and was almost equally delighted 
with the sentiments expressed by each, manifesting a statesmanlike com- 
prehension of affairs, combining moderation with energy, and practical 
wisdom with honest determination of purpose.’ 


The commission appointed by the Bishop of Oxford to inquire into the 
allegations against the Reverend W. S. Bricknell, the vicar of Eynsham, 
made by Mr. Druce, gave their judgment on Friday last, to the effect 
that there was not sufficient prima facie ground for instituting proceed- 
ings against the Reverend W. S. Bricknell, so far as respects his having 
read the prayers in the pulpit (as alleged) instead of the reading-desk, 
inasmuch as he had proved his desire to resume the use of the reading- 


chanting ; at the same time he stated that, so far as he was concerned, he 
did not object to it; but rather to the manner in which it had been intro- 
duced. The matter was soon disposed of. There appeared for chanting, 
51; against it, 23; majority, 28.— Yorkshire Gazette. 

Mutual charges of a curious kind were made against each other last week 
at Liverpool by the Captain of the ship Spes and his crew. The former was 
accused of gross cruelty and of having threatened to shoot several of the 
men, the latter of mutiny. The crew had at any rate taken the matter into 
their own hands, by putting their captain in irons, but the inquiry into 
facts is still pending. 


SCOTLAND. 


Her Majesty graced the ceremony of opening the new waterworks near 
Loch Katrine on Friday the 14th instant, in the presence of a very large 
assemblage. The whole passed off prosperously, notwithstanding the rain 
which fell with some violence, except at the very time of her Majesty’s 
presence. It seemed, however, to have no effect in diminishing the num- 
ber of the concourse. The Glasgow Corporation presented a loyal ad- 
dress, to which her Majesty read the following reply— 

**T accept with great satisfaction your loyal and affectionate address, and 
thank you sincerely for the expression of your attachment to my throne and 
person, and for the cordial welcome with which you have received me. It 
is with much gratification that 1 avail myself of this opportunity of in- 
augurating a work which, both in its conception and its execution, reflects 
so much credit upon its promoters, and is calculated to improve the health 


| and comfort of the vast population which is rapidly increasing round the 


great centre of manufacturing industry in Scotland. Such a work is worthy 


| of the spirit of enterprise and the philanthropy of Glasgow, and I trust that 


desk as soon as the adjacent walls, lately erected, should cease to emit | 


dampness. But the commissioners expressed their unanimous opinion 
that there were sufficient grounds for instituting proceedings against 
the vicar, for reading the communion service from the pulpit, instead 
of from the north side of the communion table, in contumacious 
disregard of the admonition and order delivered to him by the Bishop of 
Oxford. 


The Directors of the i.ondon and North-Western Railway gave a | 


grand dinner on Wednesday evening, at Holyhead, to the Directors of 
the Great Ship Company and a number of distinguished guests. The 
Marquis of Chandos presided, and in a spirited speech proposed “ Suc- 
cess to the Great Eastern.” Mr. Campbell, the Chairman of the Com- 
pany, in returning thanks, said that the object of the Great Ship Com- 
pany was to do for India and Australia what Mr. Brunel had twenty 
years ago done for America. They had been told by the Times that ves- 
sels of 3500 tons could perform the passage to Australia in nearly the 
same time as the Great Eastern. 
represented only one-sixth of her tonnage, and consumed 150 tons of 
coal per day, while the big ship with six times their tonnage would con- 
sume only 300 tons, the latter could accomplish the journey to Australia 
in thirty-six days with 24,000 tons less fuel than six of the smaller ves- 
sels. This, too, she would achieve with no stoppage on the way, and, 
moreover, she would land 10,000 tons of goods; whereas he defied the 
3500 ton vessels to land a single ton of goods and carry their coals more 
than half way. In replying to the toast of ‘‘ The House of Commons,”’ 
with which his name was coupled, Sir John Pakington incidentally al- 
luded to clectoral corruption. He trusted that before long all parties 
would unite in the adoption of stringent measures for putting an end to 
the owes Referring to the harbour of Holyhead, the construction of 
which he had formerly recommended when member of a Commission ap- 
pointed to select sites for harbours of refuge, he hoped that the House of 
Commons would liberally supply money for the extension of such works 
by means of which so much life and property was saved. When the ca- 
ity of the Great Eastern as a transport-ship had been pointed out, 
e had heard it said that no prudent Government would ever place so 
many eggs in one basket; but if he was not greatly mistaken, in the 
months of August and September, 1857, when the mutiny was raging in 
India, the Government of that day would have been only too glad to have 
had such a basket to put as many eggs in as they could get. Mr. Gladstone 
and Tord Clarence Paget were among the speakers; but they spoke 
chiefly to points immediately before the meeting. 





But, inasmuch as a vessel of 3500 tons | 





A committee has been appointed to consider the question of the aboli- | 


tion of Abingdon Jail. It appears that the resolution passed last Berk- 
shire Quarter Sessions for selling the jail is informal and of no con- 
sequence. The proper course is to pass a resolution that the jail is un- 
necessary, and then, after due notice given, to move that the jail be sold. 


A “new town” is said to be about to be built at Southend, Essex, by 


Messrs. Peto, Brassey, and Betts, the lessees of the railway which terminates | 


at that place. The site selected comprises about forty acres on the pretty 
and romantic heights, or cliffs, seventy feet above the sea, tothe east of the 
pier, and immediately facing Sheerness. The prospect is .a very fine one, 
commanding, as it does, Sheerness, the Nore, and the vast expanse of the 
German Ocean. It is proposed to erect here about 300 houses oF simple de- 
Sign, consisting of plain brick with white Suffolk brick @ressings or orna- 
mentations, 

On Sunday last a little excitement was occasioned in the Independent 
Chapel at Bridlington, in consequence of rather an unusual announcement 
from the pulpit. It appears that some few wecks ago the singers connected 
with that place introduced into the service a short hymn and chant. All 
went on well for some time, until it occurred to the minds of some that 
chanting was not quite the thing in a dissenting place of worship,—that it 
sprang from popery,—and, moreover, that it had not emanated from the 
Niekin quarter, &c. In consequence, it was announced by the Reverend J. 
ckinson, that after the service in the evening, papers would be laid in the 
Vestry for signature, wheron the members, mde ders, and congregation, 
above fourteen years of age, might testify their approval or disapproval of 


it will be blessed with complete success. I desire that you will convey to the 
great community which you represent my earnest wishes for their continual 
prosperity and happiness.” 

The Queen had left Edinburgh at ten in the morning, on purpose to 
assist in the ceremony, and her Majesty returned at seven o'clock in the 
evening. 

The works are on a grand scale. 

Between Loch Katrine and Glasgow there are 13 miles of tunnelling, 
33 m: es of iron piping, and 9} miles of aqueduct. ‘There are in the whole 
work 70 distinct tunnels, upon which 44 vertical shafts have been sunk for 
facilitating and expediting the completion of the work. The first tunnel 
commences immediately upon the aqueduct leaving Loch Katrine. It is 
2325 yards in length, 600 feet below the summit of the hill, and has been 
worked in addition to the open ends by 12 shafts, five of which are nearly 
500 feet deep. Not to ek of smaller constructions, there are 25 important 
iron and masonry aqueducts over rivers and ravines, some 60 and 80 feet in 
height, with arches of 30, 50, and 90 feet in span. 





Mr. Dunlop, M.P. for Greenock, made his usual annual address to his 
constituents on Monday. In a discursive speech he congratulated the 
Liberal party on the attainment of power by the present Ministry, 
especially as the Derby Government had Austrian sympathies. In re- 
ferring to fureign affairs, he said he did not fear invasion, but he approved 
of the formation of Volunteer Corps. He dwelt on the necessity of in- 
creasing our Indian army, and denounced the attempt of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy in Ireland to interfere with mixed education. 

Sir E. T. Colebrooke, the Member for Lanarkshire, addressed his con- 
stituents on Tuesday in the Meal-market Hall at Lanark. He voted for 
Lord Derby’s Reform Bill, he explained, because it might have been mo- 
dified; but he voted against the Earl’s Ministry on the ‘‘ no confidence ” 
motion because the appeal to the country was a party move. Referring 
to China he said “ Nothing would be more easy than to throw up our 
hats, decide on licking the Chinese, and vote the money for che purpose. 

** There are occasions, however, when there is as much danger in success 
as in defeat; and this is one of them. We are dealing with a government 
unwarlike; and there is nothing in recent success to alter our opinion. We 
are dealing with a government so prostrate and paralyzed by internal con- 
vulsions that it seems fast falling to pieces, and approaching that state of 
things we found in India. Lord Elgin describes their poverty, and he says 
he could not for very shame press them for money to pay the expenses of 
the war. It is in the power of the European Powers to destroy it, but unless 
some caution and forbearance are exercised by those great Powers in their 
demands, we may be incurring responsibilities by which not only 300,000,000 
of Chinese will be affected, but also our own countrymen engaged in trade 
in that part of the world, which must be taken into account. There isa 
strong danger of throwing that country into confusion, and forcing upon 
ourselves responsibilities such as we incurred in India, and which I desire to 
see averted. We have enough on our hands with regard to India without 
desiring any further empire, and our policy in China ought not to be one of 
aggrandisement,”’ 








IRELAND. 

In presiding on Friday of last week at the distribution of prizes to the 
distinguished pupils of the Queen’s University in Ireland, the Lord 
Lieutenant referred to the Queen’s Colleges in terms which may be con- 
sidered as intentionally a reply to the recent manifesto of the Irish Ro» 
man ‘Catholic Bishops against “mixed education.” His Excellency 
said :— 

“Thoroughly unwilling as I should be to introduce into these precincts, 
usually set apart to social festivity, at this moment to the futherance of po- 
lite, useful, and liberal learning, any subject or any syllable that could tend 
to excite dissension or promote discord, yet there are periods when a frank 
avowal of opinion is due from any seat of authority or centre of influence, 
I do, then, continue to think it most desirable that in our great Imperial 
community, where its citizens are to play united parts and discharge united 
functions—to live, in short, an united life—the preparation for it should be 
laid and learnt in an united education. Such, surely, should be the case 
with respect to the trades and = which are to build up and per- 
petuate our united wealth—to the sciences which are to mould our united 
wisdom—to the arts which are to constitute our united ag oe I feel 
profoundly, at the same time, that all that we gather under the name of 
religion is of so paramount, so subtle, so ethereal a nature, that it may pro- 
perly require to be imparted as something at once superior and separate, 
which may repel all interference foreign to itself, and be communicated by 
no organs and ministrations but those oe mye | and distinctly its own, 
While I, therefore, cannot but wish that the education which is general 
and mainly secular should be united, I as readily admit that what is ex- 


| pressly religious and mainly spiritual should be separate. I will yield to 
: ) 


none in respectful deference to the clergy of our respective communions in 
their appropriate spheres; but, assuredly, to none whatever of them can I 
ever—either in a public or private capacity—concede the right of denying 
to the laity, of which I am myself a member, the full power of acting upon 
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the decisions of their own conscience, and of regulating the education of |" o'clock General Dabormida (Sardinian Minister) was received by the Em- 


their own children.” 

Mr. Smith O’Brien has written a letter about a dispute at Tuam be- 
tween the Bishop and a Roman Catholic fraternity. The following is a 
fair sample of the reasoning and moral tone of this long effusion by the 
honourable and incurable gentleman— 

‘* The admitted facts of the case are, I believe, that Catholics expended 
upon a piece of waste ground in the town of Tuam, held under a title which 
was believed to be equivalent to perpetual tenure, not less than 700/. for the 


peror, and the consultation lasted for a long time.” 

The deputation from Bologna, it is stated, has been refused admission 
to the Emperor. 

Paules.—A ministeriale from the Ministry of Police at Naples, in. 
forms the director of finance that in the French bazaar of Carlo Rossi, in 
the Toledo, buttons for shirts are sold with the likenesses of Garibaldi 
and Victor Emmanuel; and the director is begged to be vigilant lest ob- 


| jects with seditious and criminal designs should be introduced into the 


construction of a school-house, which was placed under the care of the | 


Christian Brothers, whose admirable system of instruction is approved by 
all friends of education; that the Protestant Bishop, availing himself of an 
iniquitous law, turned these monks out of possession without offering to the 
Catholics any compensation for their capital which had been expended on 
these premises. I ought not, perhaps, to express my opinion, that under 
these circumstances the boys of Tuam were fully justified in burning the 
school-house, because I am unwilling to encourage arson in any form, but 


at least they committed no wrong towards the Protestant Bishop, for they 


burnt only the property which in equity belonged to the Catholics.”’ 


The deliberations of the Roman Catholic Prelates commenced on 
Wednesday. The subjects under discussion were the Irish Colleges in 
Paris and Dr, Cullen’s Catholic University. 

The examination of candidates for matriculation at the Queen’s Col- 
lege in Cork took place on Tuesday. The number of students entered 
was 50, of whom 23 have entered in Arts, 14 in Medicine, 12 in En- 
ginecring, and 1 in Law. 


Forvigu au Colonial. 

#ranr?.—The French Government has, it appears, issued a private in- 
junction to all the newspapers to abstain from all comments on the pas- 
toral addresses already published, and to refrain from publishing any 
more of these documents. The Univers is especially wroth at the re- 
striction. It gives a list of seven prelates, headed by the name of Car- 
dinal Bonald, Archbishop of Lyons, who had sent it their charges, and 
expresses a hope that the injunction is temporary. It cannot believe that 
the Government of Napoleon II1., which has always protested its re- 
spect for the rights of the Church, would deprive the bishops of the pub- 
licity of the press; and it concludes with a moan over the future of the 
Catholic press if such a prohibition were to be maintained. 


the Emperor and his Council of Ministers, and that it is proposed to 
despatch a foree of 18,000 men. 

Staly.—We read in a letter from Parma, October 12 :—* A decree 
of the Dictator enjoins the whole population to send to the Town-hall 
the arms of every dese ription of which they may be in P yssession. The 
delivery is to take place within forty-eight hours. It is not likely the 
worst set of people will comply with this mere request, but I have firm 
hope that the government will follow up this mild measure by more de- 
cisive provisions, and that the disarmament of the rabble will be effected 








by any means, gentle or otherwise. I have ascertained from official 
sources that not more than ten arrests have been made up to an early 


hour this morning. There is no doubt, however, that one, at least, of 
the arrested persons was deeply implicated in the foul deed of Wednesday 


kingdom. 

The following extract of a private letter from Palermo gives the parti- 
culars of the recent abortive attempt at revolution in the island of 
Sicily nee 

** Long ere this comes to hand you will have learned from the Times 
telegraphic despatches that public order bas been disturbed. On Sunday 
last, at daylight, a revolution was to have been commenced. How far pre. 
parations would have justified the attempt I know not, but as the signal for 
the outburst was not given it was not general. Still a partial rising was 
the result, and some few poor fellows, either more courageous and reckless 
than the mass, are now being followed by the troops and shirri, and past 
affairs lead us to believe that little mercy will be shown. Thus this imbe- 
cile Government adds another list of Lorrors to the many already known by 
its own want of knowledge and tact. By its inaptness to learn from the 
events of 1820, 1830, 1848, and those now occurring in Italy, this Govern. 
ment is continually drawing its subjects into difficulties, which one day 
may, and not improbably will, cause its own downfall. Now, however, 
think we may safely consider any danger for the moment is at anend, I 
have reason to know that the Government got very tardy information of 


what was going on. At twelve o’clock on Saturday they knew nothing.” 


Austria.—tIt is stated in a despatch from ‘ Neisse (Upper Silesia), 
October 18,” that “‘the Emperor of Austria will proceed to Myslovitz, 
on the frontiers of Prussia and Poland, there to mect the Emperor of 
Russia.” 

“ The subjoined brief, but most important communication, has just 
been made public by the Finance Department :— 

‘ The last instalment of the Voluntary (National) Loan made in the year 
1854 having, with the exception of some few subscriptions, been paid on 
the 24th August, it appears that the total amount of obligations issued by 
the State during the last few years on account of the debt in question is 
611,571,300 florins, of which sum 26,492,100 florins have been paid over to 


| the Sinking Fund. Thus the sum for which obligations are now in cireu- 
. : ‘hs . , | lation is 585,079,200 florins, with which the Voluntary Loan of the year 
It is stated from Paris that the China question has been discussed by peter te . ’ au ; ) 


last, and it is equally certain that one of the worst offenders has es- | 


cape i? 

Cardinal Antonelli, says a letter from Rome, has communicated to the 
Duke de Gramont the concessions which the [oly Father consented to 
make at the Emperor’s request. 

* The Ambassador of France has also been informed by the Pope himself 
that these concessions, connected with municipal liberties, reached the 
utmost limits of his power, and would not be exceeded. The French Mi- 
nister must be so much the less satisfied that in a recent interview with the 
Secretary of State, the latter, after alluding to the rumour of the departure 
of the garrison for France, requested M. de Gramont to give him three 
months’ notice of that event, because the Holy Father had measures to take 
for ensuring the tranquillity of Rome. These were, I believe, almost the 
very words the Cardinal used.”’ 

Another letter from Rome of the 11th gives some details of the inci- 


dents attendant on the departure of the Count Della Minerva, the Sar- | 


dinian Minister, whose arrival at Genoa has been announced by tele- 
graph :— 

** In two days the Count received no less than 10.000 visiting cards, and 
a magnificent banquet was given him at the Hotel Spillmann. The cards 
bore the words ‘ To the Minister of Sardinia, P.V.’ The police, considering 
these letters to mean pro voto (for a vote), summoned before them Perrini, 
who had made and sold them. They also sent some of the cards to the 
French embassy, remarking on the gravity of the circumstance, but the 
ambassador sent them back to the police, observing that the letters P.Y. 
signified per visita (for a visit). Attwo o’clock on the day of the Count’s 
departure 3000 men were under arms; two squadrons of cavalry prevented 
the circulation of carriages in all the streets leading to the Porta del Popolo. 
The large café Ruspoli was closed, as well as all the windows on the Corso. 
In order to avoid anything like disturbance the Count had decided on leaving 
two hours earlier than the time first fixed on. At the moment when he was 
about to step into his travelling carriage, he saw four mounted gendarmes 
ready to escort him, and the officer in command mentioned an itinerary 
which the carriage was to take. The Sardinian Minister protested against 
having the escort, and declared that he would not leave if it rode by his 
carriage ; the men were consequently withdrawn, but the route indicated 
was followed. The crowd in the streets behind the lines of soldiers was 
exceedingly numerous; the men all raised their hats as the carriage passed, 
and the women waved their handkerchiefs, and for several miles out of the 
city crowds of people lined the way and greeted the ambassador.”’ 

The Nord appears to have some semi-official information as to what 
passed between the Italian deputations and the Emperor at St. Clond :— 

‘**On Sunday the Emperor received the deputations from Parma and 
Tuscany at St. Cloud. The Parmese envoys were the first to be admitted. 
The audience commenced at ten o'clock, and lasted a quarter of an hour 
only. But if the interview was short, it was in the highest degree satisfac- 
tory to the deputies of Parma, whose countenances on leaving the palace 
showed their contentment. The Tuscans remained in conference for more 
than an hour and a half. The deputies cannot, of course, report that this 
interview will remove every difticulty ; but they will at least be able to say 
that the Emperor remains faithful to himself, and persevering in his rdle of 
protector of the Italian cause; and they have the assurance that the prin- 
ciple upon which the whole question hangs, namely, that of non-interven- 
tion by arms, will receive no injury from any quarter whatsoever. At two 


1854 is definitively closed.’ 

‘* As the Imperial Patent of 1854 only empowered the Finance De- 
partment to raise 500,000,000f1. by means of a national subscription, 
the foregoing communication has produced an exceedingly bad im- 
pression.” 

The Calvinists belonging to the superintendency on the other side of 
the Theiss have followed the example recently given by their Lutheran 
brethren, and requested the Emperor to suspend his patent of the Ist 
September. The petitioners say— 

‘* Instead of the patent being based on the historical development and 
the lawful rights of the two Evangelical confessions—instead of the Pro- 
testant Church being, by the fiat of your Majesty, placed on the same 
footing as it was on before the year 1848—a ready-made ‘ church constitu 
tion’ was promulgated. It deprives the Church of its right to self- 
government and self-legislation, and places the religious affairs of the 
Protestants under the self-instituted jurisdiction of the State.” 

Spain.—The Morning Herald publishes a correspondence respecting 


the claims made by a Spanish Roman Catholic priest for the body of a 
child of English Protestant parents, in consequence of its having been 
baptised by the surgeon who assisted at its burth, and who is a Roman 
Catholic. 

‘“We understand that although the civil authorities have endeavoured 
to arrange the matter quietly so as to avoid public seandal, the ecclesiastical 
authorities are determined to prosecute it with the utmost energy, deeming 
it a matter of overwhelming importance to decide whether a six months’ 
child is Protestant or Roman Catholic! Instructions had been received by 
the parish priest in Denia from the Archbishop of Valencia, to ‘ proseeut 
the case with great zeal, but with great prudence.” On the other hand, the 
parents are determined to resist to the utmost a demand at once so unfeeling 
and preposterous. The first application of the priest to the mayor (Alcalde) 
of Denia was for protection in enabling him forcibly to enter the Protestant 


| cemetery, to disinter the body of the child ; but the mayor, seeing the deli- 


eacy of the case, and unwilling to incur the responsibility of such proceed- 
ing, applied to the civil governor of the province for instruction how to act. 
Meanwhile the priest made a gentler claim by letter to the father of the 
child, and hence the correspondence. The case has already been brought 
under the notice of our government, and instructions have been given to pro- 
tect the father of the child from such an intolerable and preposterous an- 
noyance. The British Consul at Alicante having brought Mr. Graham's 
complaint before Mr. Buchanan, the British Minister at Madrid has ad- 
dressed to the Spanish Minister for Foreign Affairs a formal remonstrance 
against the proceedings of the ecclesiastical authorities in this matter. Lord 
John Russel has approved the steps taken by Mr. Buchanan for the protec- 
tion of Mr, Graham, and has instructed him to use every endeavour to se- 
cure that gentleman from molestation on the part of the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities.”’ 

A despatch from Madrid, October 17, has the following announce- 
ment :— 

** Government has declared to the Cortes that before the time granted to 
Morocco to satisfy the demands of Spain had expired, it had received in- 
formation that Morocco would give the satisfaction demanded. Spain im- 


| mediately demanded guarantees from Morocco that peace would not in future 


again be disturbed. An immediate answer is expected from Morocco.” 

Curkey.—The representatives of the five great Powers at Constan- 
tinople have sent into the Sublime Porte a document signed by all of 
them, requesting the Government to carry out the reforms promised in 
1856. ‘The particular reforms are not specified. ‘The document was re- 
ceived with undisguised ill-humour by Fuad Pasha, and the only reply 
made to the six dragomans of the representatives who presented it was— 
“ We acknowledge the receipt of the paper you haye brought.” It was 
even thought that the Porte would avoid sending any reply. 

Guited States.—Writing on the Ist instant, they say :—‘‘ Lord 
Lyons had a protracted interview with the Secretary of State today. The 
English Government has not yet made known its views to our Govern- 
ment respecting the San Juan affair. Until that is done, of course 
the administration will not move in the matter. The next arrival from 
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Europe will probably bring something from her Majesty's Government 
in regard to the matter.” | : 

General Walker, the filibuster, accompanied by so 
had again sailed in the steamer Philadelphia from New Orleans on a fili- 
bustering expedition against Nicaragua. The vessel was ostensibly 
bound for the Chiriqui gold diggings, but there was no doubt as to what 
her real mission was. A custom-house clearance had been refused to the 
vessel, and she left Berwicks Bay, below New Orleans, on the morning 
of the 4th without one. 

Chanur! Sslan5.—In the Royal Court of Jersey, on Saturday, 
Mr. Benjamin Colin was br ught up from the Police Court on the charge 
of having returned to the island without permission, after having been 
expelled in 1855, by order of his Excellency Major-General Love, then 
Licutenant-Governor. The report of Mr. Centenier De La Mare was 
read, as was also the decision of the Police Court. Mr. Advocate Godfray 
appeared for M. Colin and said:—** M. Colin, after having been ex- 
pelled, remained away as long as General Luve was here as Lieutenant- 
Governor. One of the reasons of the order for the expulsion of M. Colin 
was that his presence was likely to disturb the friendly relations between 
the two Governments. Now, this reason having been set aside by the 
amnesty, M. Colin thought he might safely return to this island. He 
will, however, keep to his first plea, which is, that his arrest is illegal, 
Centenier De La Mare having refused to tell him why and by whose 
order he arrested him,”” After a long discussion, the Court retired. On 
their return, after about three quarters of an hour, the Greftier read the 
judgment, which discharged Colin, on the ground that Centenicr De 
La Mare had no order for seizing him from the Licutenant-Governor. 


Sudia ant € hin i.—Letters and newspapers from India, dated Cal- 
cutta, September 9, and Madras, September 16, were distributed in Lon- 
don on Monday. 

The Legislative Council of India was to be adjourned. The Fnglish- 
man attributes the resolution of the Governor-General to displeasure at 
the independence the council has displayed, and asserts that its adjourn- 
ment nominally for two months is really sine die. 

The bill to tax professions and trades in India, after muct 
the council, had passed its second reading, and lx 
committee. Officials are not to be exempt. The bill will pr 
into operation on January 1, 1860. It amounts to an 
sevenpence in the pound. 

The provision of the Criminal Procedure Bill, which 
dered Europeans liable to undergo a preliminary investigation 
native magistrates, had been successfully resisted. 

Advices have been received from Hongkong to 
Shanghae to August 16 

The Overland China Mail says that Mr. Ward, the American Minister, 
has been courteously received by the Chinese authorities, and has entered 
Pekin, where he was to ¢ xchange the ratified treaties. An officer who 
accompanied him a portion of the way says that ‘the Chinese authorities 
were very polite and condescending,” and that they asserted their go- 
vernment was prepared and anxious to recciye all the ministers in a 
peaceful and courteous manner. 

It is rumoured, but on no good authority, that the Russians exchanged 
ratifications with the Chin more than two months General 
Mouravieff, the Governor-General of Eastern Siberia, has paid a visit to 
the mouth of the Pei-ho, and was about to be followed there by no less 
than four Russian gun-boats. It was not known what was the object of 
assembling so large a force at the mouth of the Pei-ho, as he appeared to 
be on good terms with the Chinese authorities. 

Mr. Prendergast, the Accountant-General of Madras, has been dis- 
missed in consequence of his dealing in Tanjore Bonds, and Mr. R. P. 
Harrison, the Accountant-General to the Government of Bengal, will 
succeed him. 

The following telegram in anticipation of the Bombay mail of the 27th 
has been received :— ¢ 

“* The authorities at Pekin are said to be ready to receive our Minister in 
a friendly manner. Meanwhile the Indian Government has been applied to 
for 15,000 troops. Her Majesty's 67th and 99th are under orders for China 


some 200 or 300 men, 
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**The Russian Governor of Eastern Siberia has reached the Pei-ho, and 
is to be followed by four gunboats. 

** Central India is still unsettled. The frontier districts of Nepaul are 
still occupied by the Nana and his followers. 

“The Waghers are still in insurrection, A force is to be sent against 


them.” 


Pisrellanrons. 

Mr. Sidney Herbert has issued the following circular to Lords-Lieu- 
tenant of counties :— 

“War Office, Oct. 14, 

“ My Lord--I have the honour to inform you that her Majesty's Govern- 
ment have determined to issue immediately to Rifle Volunteer Corps an ad- 
ditional supply of long Enfield rifles (pattern 1853), to the extent of 25 per 
cent on the effective strength of the corps. This supply will raise the aggre- 
gate issue to 50 per cent on the effective strength of the force; and I have 
to request that you will be good enough to communicate this decision of the 
Government to the commanding officers of the various corps in your county, 
who should at once forward the prescribed requisitions to this office for such 
portion of the supply as they may be entitled to under the regulations. At 
a later period t shall be prepared to issue a third instalment of arms 


income-tax of 


of the same pattern as the 50 per cent now granted. And I hope to be in a | 


oaition, in the course of next summer, to supply the short rifle with sword 
bayonet, to a limited extent, in exchange for the long one at present 
issued. I have the honour to add, that the amount of ammunition for ef- 
fective members to be issued at cost price, on the requisition of the com- 


manding officer, is raised from 100 rounds balls per man, 60 rounds blank | 
per man, 176 percussion caps per man, 20 percussion caps per man for +4 | 


Ping practice (as laid down in the memorandum of the 13th of July), to 2 

rounds balls per man, 120 rounds blank per man, 352 percussion caps per 
man, 40 percussion caps per man for snapping practice. I have the honour 
to be, my Lord, your obedient servant, Sipxey Hexrnert.” 

> The volunteer movement is everywhere advancing most satisfactorily. 
Two of the Seotch corps have had the honour of attending on the Queen, 
that of Glasgow being present at the opening of the Loch Katrine Water 
Works, 
on the occasion of her journey south. The Marylebone and London 
City Rifle Corps are now numerous and important. The West York 
regiment is very strong, and divided into several companies. It is ex- 


that of Edinburgh lining the road from Holyrood to the station 


pected that before Midsummer the whole corps will be able to muster 
2000 men. 


Admiral Sir Charles Napier, in a letter published by all the papers, 
denounces several evils in the present system of manning the navy, The 
men are too much drilled and excessively confined to their ships. 

** Drill is always irksome, and as much indulgence should be shown as 
possible. Some captains have no idea of this, and are at it morning, noon, 
and night; while both captain and officers go on shore for their amusement, 
and the men are kept on board, sometimes seeing their wives rowing round 
the ship and not allowed to come on board, a distant view of their wives 
being the only matrimonial comfort allowed them.”’ 

The practice of deferring the payment of the men leads the sailors into 
debt, and drives them to the slopse llers for their clothes. H« suggests 
as to the naval reserve— 

**1t appears to me the formation of the reserve must be begun with men 
who have served ten years in actual service, At present those men are en- 
titled to a pension; that should be abolished, and they should be only en- 
titled to enter the reserve. hey should be designated the * Queen's Naval 
Guards ;’ they should be exempt from corporal punishment when serving ; 
they should be men of exemplary conduet, and after having been ten years 
in the reserve, they should receive a good pension, but subjected to be called 
upon, if fit, and wanted, and then designated the ‘ Old Guard,’ and receive, 
as they do now, both pay and pension. They should be eligible to civil 
situations, and care should be taken to employ them if fit, If artificers they 
should be preferred to othe rs, to serve in the dox kyards, which is never 
thought of; on the contrary, the dockyard officers ave generally against 
them. This ought not to be.” 


A protest against the abduction and detention of the boy Mortara has 
been signed by the Archbishops of Canterbury, York, and Dublin, and a 
long list of illustrious English names, including many noblemen and 
gentlemen of public eminence. The protest refers to the fact that the 
efforts of the Jews to obtain restitution have failed, and adds :— 

** And whereas it is a dishonour to Christianity in the eyes of the Jews 
among ull nations that the seizure and detention of the said child, Edgar 
Mortara, should be supposed to be consistent with the principles of the 
Christian religion: now we, the undersigned British Christians, do hereby 
protest and declare that the proceedings of the Pope of Rome in taking 
away the Jewish child, Edgar Mortara, from his parents, and educating him 
contrary to his parents’ will, in the Roman Catholic faith, are repulsive to 
the instinets oftanentiy, and in violation of parental rights and authority, 
as recognized in the laws and usages of all civilized nations, and, above all, 
in direct opposition to the spirit and precepts of the Christian religion,” 


The Times of Thursday published a very interesting letter from a 
lady at Bologna to her dearest brother in England. [Is the writer 
Madame Mario olim Miss Jessy Meriton White?) It describes the chi- 
valrous leader, Garibaldi, and the excessive affection in which he is held 
by his followers of all ranks. The letter is far too long for our columns, 
and it is not of a nature to be advantageously abridged. 

In the same number of the Times was reprinted a very remarkable 
paper by Mr. Stephen Cave, M.P., whom our readers will remember 
well as a champion of the West Indies when Negro emancipation was 
so prematurely and arbitrarily imposed upon them, We are unable to 
deal with Mr. Cave’s paper this week, but shall recur to it. It is 
remarkable for its practical tendency, and fur the tone of considerate 
impartiality with which it refers to the convictions, and even the conduct, 
of his opponents in times past. It isa very valuable contribution towards 
the future management of the West Indies. 

A statement in the Globe explains the neglected condition of General 
Havelock’s tomb at Alumbagh. “ Sir Henry Havelock objected to the 
tomb being erected at the public expense, and supplied Major Crommelin 
with funds to make a vault to receive the body. Not having approved 
of any of the designs made in India for the monument, Sir Henry is 
having one prepared in England, which will be executed on the spot, 
where stone and marble are ready.” 


The Great Eastern has been visited this week by two distinguished 
persons, On Monday the Prince Consort left Penrhyn Castle at an early 
hour and went by train to Holyhead. From the pier he embarked on 
a small steamer, and was taken round the great ship to observe her pro- 
portions; and then going on board he minutely inspected the whole 
vessel, remaining an hour before returning to Bangor, On Tuesday 
Prince Napoleon came to Holyhead accompanied by a numerous party. 
He made the grand tour of the ship, and stayed on board several hours, 

It has been decided not to send the Great Eastern to America during 
the present year, and her departure from England is postponed sine 
dic. She is, however, to be taken to Southampton within ten days. 

A scheme is promulgated by the Post Office authorities among the em- 
ployés of the service for encouraging life assurances, by which, through 
weekly or monthly deductions from wages or salaries, the amount ne- 
cessary to effect policies may be provided. The arrangement appears to 
be very satisfactory, and the following seven offices, namely, the London 
Assurance, the Mutual, the North British, the Norwich Union, the Pro- 
vident Clerks’, the Provident Life, and the Scottish Widows’ Fund, have 
already agreed to adjust a scale by which the plan can be carried out 
Of course other offices are not debarred from submitting proposals. 

The Prince of Wales commenced his studies at Oxford University on 
Monday. 

The Lord Provost of Edinburgh has been knighted by the Queen, and 
is now Sir John Melville. 


According to an official announcement, the Emperor of Russia will 
arrive at Breslau on Saturday morning next, and will take his departure 
on Sunday evening. The Prince Regent of Prussia will arrive here on 
Friday next. 


The Earlof Westmoreland, recently best known as our Minister atVienna, 
died on Sunday evening, at the family seat, Apthorpe House, Northamp- 
tonshire. He had attained his seventy-fifth year. In early life he 
served as a Cavalry officer, and as Lord Burghersh acquired distinction 
with Wellington in Spain. He also acted as British Military Com- 
missioner with the Allied Armies in the campaigns of 1813 and 1814. 
He is succeeded in the title by Lord Burghersh, who was one of Lord 
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Raglan’s aide-de-camps at the battle of the Alma, and was honoured with | Professor Kiss, from Berlin, has shown his gratitude to the minera 


the mission of bringing home the despatches announcing the victory. 

The death of Sir Thomas Tasscll Grant, K.C.B., late Controller of the 
Victualling and Transport Service in the Admiralty, is announced. He 
was for over forty years a zealous and valuable civil servant. His ap- 
plication of steam-machinery to the manufacture of bread and biscuits 
for the N — proved of extensive utility in the Crimean war. He was 
also the author of an invention for distilling fresh from sea-water. The 
distilling apparatus fitted up under his direction in the Wye was capable 
of supplying 10,000 gallons of fresh water daily. 

The annual wreck register, drawn up by the Board of Trade, contains 
this year, as usual, a large number of highly interesting statistics. At the 
outset, it is satisfactory to find that 1555 lives were rescued in 1858 by 
life-boats, other boats, and ships, and by the rocket and mortar apparatus, 
and that out of 1895 lives in equal peril from shipwreck, 340 only were lost. 
This number is still too large, and it must not be forgotten that the average 
number of lives lost during the past seven years, including the number in 
1858, is 745. 

The number of wrecks seem to have been about the average, namely, 869, 
while the number of collisions is above the average of the last six or seven 
years—301. One hundred and seventy-two vessels were lost from stress of 
weather, 58 from defects in ships or equipments, including charts and com- 
passes ; and 69 from various other causes more or less avoidable. 

Ten thousand nine hundred and two persons have been saved from ship- 
wreck by lifeboats and other means since the establishment of the National 
Lifeboat Institution ; 28,0617. have been expended by it on lifeboat es- 
tablishments; and 11,651/., besides gold and silver medals, for saving life 
have been voted. Many new lifeboats are yet needed on the coast. 

On the coast of Scotland there is a sad want of lifeboats. It is along this 
coast a large portion of our trade with the Baltic, Greenland, Archangel, 
Davis's Strait, and much of that of the Canadian and United States trade is 
carried on. In addition to this traftic the Scotch coast is remarkable for its 
great herring fishery. Peterhead has its 250 fishing boats; Fraserburgh 
and Buckie more than 400 sail; while further north, off the coast of 
Caithness, more than 1200 fishing boats, manned by 6000 persons, nightly 
pursue their calling during the season, exposed to the proverbial suddenness 
of a north-east gale. About two years ago, during a fearful gale of wind, of 
a fleet of such boats five were lost, from which 42 men were drowned, 
leaving 27 widows and 79 orphans unprovided for. Since then calamities 
to Scotch fishermen nearly equal in magnitude have occurred. Within the 
last two or three months the National Lifeboat Institution has made an ur- 

ent — to the Scotch people generally for assistance to station ad- 
itional lifeboats on their coast; but that appeal has met with little re- 
sponse from them. 

The following table shows the loss of vessels on different parts of the 
coast :— 


Vessels 
East Coast—Dungeness to Pentland Frith ..... 514 
West Coast—Land’s End to Greenock......... 304 
South Coast—Land’s End to Dungeness ....... 89 
Irish Coast.... 168 
Scilly Islands , 14 
Lundy Island , 15 
Isle of Man ... 6 





Northern Isles, Ork 
Detalh, .ccccccccccscrecece 1170 

A large number of the vessels lost were under 50 tons burden—199 out of 

the whole 1170, but the class of vessels whose tonnage is between 100 and 

300 tons has suffered most, 467 vessels of the former having been lost. 352 

vessels between 50 and 100 tons were also lost ; 96 between 300 and 600 ; 

28 between 600 and 900; 23 between 900 and 1200; and 5 above the last- 
named tonnage. 


Mr. Rarey has been exhibiting his wonderful horse-taming powers this 
week both in Edinburgh and Glasgow, At the former city he overcame a 
horse so savage that the owner, though a former pupil of his own, had given 
up his education in despair, 


In 1850 it was computed that the friendly societies of this country in- 
cluded 3,052,000 members, were in receipt of an annual revenue of 
5,000,000/., and possessed an accumulated capital of 11,360,0007.— Builder. 

A medal struck in the honour of the late Lord Dudley Stuart (the result 
of a subscription amongst the Polish exiles), was presented on Monday last 
to Lord Harrowby, brother-in-law to the lamented friend of Poland. The 
medal had been intended for Lord Dudley's sister (the Countess of Har- 
rowby), but her ladyship having since died, it has now been presented to her 
widowed husband. 


Considerable excitement has been caused within the last few days at 
North-Tawton, a small town in the north of Devon, in consequence of the 
following occurrence :—Six children, belonging to different families, were 
seized with vomiting, and Dr. Budd, a physician, on being called in, stated 
that ee | had been poisoned. On inquiry it was ascertained that they had 
eaten coloured sweetmeats called ‘birds’ nests,’’ which were purchased in 
the fair of a man named Ryan, of North-Tawton. All of that description were 
shortly afterwards seized by Mr. Superintendent Grant, of the county con- 
stabulary, who was informed by Ryan that he had purchased them of a con- 
fectioner of Exeter named Sherry. On the following day Superintendent 
Grant obtained a warrant and took possession of a quantity of colouring 
matter, found on the premises of Sherry, and handed it over to a chemist for 
analysis. 

Fifty lashes were inflicted on a soldier of the 88th on Monday. His 
offence was striking a sergeant without the least provocation,—and he had 
borne a bad character for years, He is, in addition to the flogging, to be 
imprisoned for 180 days, 

It isa singular fact curiously coinciding with the recent failure of “ Big 
Ben” and the intended recasting, that the bell of St. Paul’s was recast 
three times. 

The result of the official inquiry into the wreck of the Alma is, that the 
certificate of competency of William Henry Davies, “ first officer ’’ of the ship, 
has been suspended for twelve months. 

The Property of the Great Western Railway at Paddington has been as- 
sessed to the parochial rates at 20,000/. per annum. 

A novelty in locomotion was witnessed and wondered at on Wednesday. A 
large boiler was propelled by a single engine through the Strand without 
causing any inconvenience to the traffic. 


The Oourrier du Havre states that a project is under consideration for re - 
— to a distance of 15 leagues from Paris all the great workships of the 
ways. 
The total sum hitherto subscribed in Piedmont for the relief of the families 
of those who have fallen during the war amounts to 270,000 francs. 








sources of Karlsbad by presenting the town with a magnificent colossa 
tiger’s head in bronze, killing a serpent, which has been erected on the road 
to Marienbad, near the promenade, in such a way that the tiger’s nead 
emerges from a cavern, and creates in every ~ ee the illusion as if the 
rest of the body was in the cavern. On a slab under this fine piece of art 
are the words, ‘‘ In grateful Remembrance, by Kiss in Berlin, 1859.” 

It is stated that, notwithstanding the capture of Schamyl, the Caucasus is 
far from being entirely subdued. The Jnvalide Russe announces that the 
mountaineers have another chief, named Mahomed Amin, not less intrepid 
and fanatical than Schamyl, and who may still resist one or two winters, 
The Russian army in the Caucasus, which is composed of 60,000 men, cannot 
be reduced for some time to come. 





An illustrious cricket-match took place at New York on the third of this 
month, eleven English players contending against twenty-two Americans, 
and obtaining a grand victory. None of the twenty-two made a larger score 
than seven in either innings, while Hayward, an English player, scored 
thirty-two, and was ‘not out” even then. The total American score was 
92 for both innings; and as the English players scored 156 in their 
first, the second was not played. 

We are glad to learn that Captain Macmeckan, of the Omeo, was success- 
ful in landing two and a half-dozen carp, which he took with him from 
England, with the object of domesticating them in Victoria. They are now 
in the care of Mr. Brown, of Como, a locality situated on the by Yarra, 
The four dozen English thrushes have also arrived, consigned directly to 
Dr. Mueller by Mr. Edward Wilson.—<Australian and New Zealand 


Gazette. 
POSTSCRIPT. 
SATURDAY Morn1nG, 
The Queen will hold a Privy Council today at Windsor Castle. 





Accounts from Naples to the 15th state that the Neapolitan army, 
which was being formed on the Roman frontier, was increasing, and is to 
be carried to 30,000 men. General Pinelli was commanding the ad- 
vanced guard on the Tronto, and General Viale the reserve at San Ger- 
mano. The King was preparing to visit the troops with his military 
household. All the arsenals of the kingdom were actively employed, and 
the whole army was to be successively placed on a war footing. 

The Moniteur this morning has nothing official ; but as everything 
inserted has a meaning the literary department consists of an article 
headed La Conciergerie, which is the famous prison for all political of- 
fences from time immemorial. The Monitew, with significant purpose, 
“itakes a single captive,” and this hero is Ravaillac, the murderer of 
Henri Quatre, and the predecessor of Orsini in the very identical dun- 
geon. With marked design the official writer copies the exact words of 
the wretched fanatic’s deposition; and they are noteworthy as a bitter 
commentary on the late ‘pastorals,” which are a mere echo of the 
clerical writings, preachings, and manifestoes in the days of the league 
which produced the massacre of St. Bartholomew :—‘t They made me be- 
lieve that the King was going to war with the Pope; and that to war 
against the Pope was to wage war against God.”"—Giode. 





The funeral of Robert Stephenson took place yesterday morning. The 
great engineer was buried in the nave of Westminster Abbey, between 
the graves of Telford the engineer and Dr. Bell. The funeral procession, 
consisting of twelve mourning coaches and a large number of private 
carriages, reached the Abbey at noon. The coffin—one of polished and 
ornamented oak—was at once carried to the nave, the choir singing the 
while, and the funeral service was then performed. 





The religious dissensions in St. George’s in the East came before the 
Westminster Sessions yesterday. John Peterson was placed at the bar on 
an indictment charging him with inciting to riot in the Mission Chapel in 
Wellclose Square. The case had not proceeded far when the Assistant- 
Judge recommended the withdrawal of the prosecution, and the suggestion 
was immediately acted upon. 


MONEY 


MARKET. 
Srock ExcHance, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

The state of inactivity which has so long characterized the Market for 
British securities, has, during the last week, to a great extent disappeared ; 
more real business has been transacted, and the fluctuations in values have 
been considerable. Consols which on Saturday were last quoted 953 96, have 
during the week reached 96} 963; while in India Serip the rise, although 
not maintained, was still more marked; on Saturday the closing figure was 
103, or 6 premium, and on Monday advanced to 103}. On Tuesday business 
was transacted at the highest price they have yet reached, 104}. Easiness 
of the Money Market combined with the announced signing of Peace at 
Zurich, contributed chiefly to etfect the improvement, which has, however, 
been but temporary, both Consols and India Scrip falling with as much 
and even greater rapidity than they rose. On Wednesday the latter re- 
ceded to 1033, which price was maintained yesterday, the Consol Market 
being firm in tone at 963 96}. Today (Friday) Indian has been quoted as 
low as 102} 1023, and Consols receded to 954 96, mainly owing to Spanish 
news and sales for realization. The tone of the Market at the close is 
slightly firmer. Indian Scrip, 103 103} ; Bank Stock, 222 224; and Consols 
96 96}. Money, although in greater demand, has not had any material 
effect in altering the rates. 

The Foreign Market has been exceedingly quiet all the week, and quo- 
tations will be found to have scarcely altered. Mexican has been heavy, 
and is now 22 met Peruvian, 91 92; Peruvian Three per Cents, 70 71; 
Ditto, Uribarren, 8384; Buenos Ayres, 78 80; Ditto, 19} 20}; Venezuela 
Three per Cents have risen to 28 29; Grenada Active, 17 18; Ditto, De- 
ferred Btock, 554; Chilian Six per Cents, 103 105; Ditto, Four-and-a- 
half per Cents, 88 90; Ditto, Three per Cents, 74 76 ; Turkish Six per Cents 
have not been dealt in to any extent, and are finally 78} 79}; Ditto, New, 
67} 68}; Spanish Three per Cents remain 46 46}; and Portuguese, 46 464; 
Sardinian, 86 87; Austrian, 7577; Russian, 109 111; Victor Emmanuel, 
90 92. Money in this Market has been plentiful and at moderate rates. 

In the Railway Share Market there has been more animation, and up to 
yesterday and today prices exhibited a considerable advance upon last week. 
In sympathy with the heaviness noticed in the English Market shares today 
are depressed, and with few exceptions will show a decline, Great Nor- 








| thern, 103 104; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln, 35 36; North Stafford, 
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: h Eastern and Dover, 23 23} ; Great Western, 64} 65 ; London 
8 6 ee Western, 953 96 ; Midland, 106} 106} ; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
97} 974; Caledonian, 453 464; London and Brighton, 113 114 ; Blackwall, 
6} 63 den and South-Western, 954 96. At the close this afternoon there 
is little disposition to effect purchases, and the Marketassumes a heavy appear- 
ance. The French Market is dull, little satisfaction being felt with regard to 
Continental politics. Paris and Lyons, 35} 36}; Paris and Strasbourg, 26} 
271; Northern of France, —— ; Lombardo- Venetian, 13 24. A rise in most 
descriptions of Indian Stock has occurred, the attention of the public being 
called to them by the high price of Scrip. East Indian, 101 102; Great 
Indian Peninsula, 97} 98}; Bombay and Baroda, 9495. There has been a 
large business doing in British Mining Shares, we go in the following 
dividend-paying mines :—Basset, East Basset, Clifford, Devon Consols, West 
Caradon, Providence, Margaret and Kelly Bray ; these are all in demand, 
and at improved values. 


CAOUTCHOUC DRIVING BANDS. 

Amongst the applications of caoutchoue which show the value of the 
material, has been its employment in the formation of driving bands. 
The material has been thus used for many years; but it has been, as is 
so often the case with the most obvious facts, only at a comparatively 
late date, that the advantage of the material has been ascertained in the 
almost boundless scope which it presents in size and strength. No com- 
bination of leather can in -_ degree approach to the newer ma- 
terial, which is, indeed, capable of a magnitude and power limited 
only by the need. Our attention has been attracted to some 
recent examples of this application which show what we mean. 
In the establishment of Messrs. Dodge, of St. Paul's Churchyard, 
we have scen a band more than a foot in width, and an inch thick, with 
a guaranteed breaking strain of more than 20,000 pounds. While the 
cost of this band was more than 60/., it was between fifty and seventy 
per cent cheaper than a band of the same strength made in leather. 
There were two other bands in the same house, still larger: the three, 
probably, being the largest ever made, even by makers who have already 
Saetiel bands to such an extent that the annual consumption amounts to 
several millions of feet. 





IMPROVED ACTION FOR PIANOFORTES, 

In the Spectator of March 26 of the present year we noticed Stewart's 
patent ‘Oblique Escapement Hopper.” We have now to notice another 
improvement in the action of pianofortes, designed by the same in- 

enious brain. The ordinary action of in upright pianoforte consists of 

opper, lever, sticker, hammer, damper, damper wire, button, and socket. 
In his improved action, Mr. Stewart dispenses with the lever, sticker, 
damper wire, button, and socket. By this arrangement in the me- 
chanism of the instrument, the number of pieces is considerably lessened, 
simplifying the action, and rendering it more effective. The friction and 
loss of power by the old method are oon | obviated, and the instru- 
ment is brought nearer in quality of tone and power of the action to the 
grand piano. Mr. Stewart's new arrangement, to which he has given 
the name of the ‘“‘ New Grand Action” for Boudoir pianofortes, is carned 
out under his superintendence by Mr. Ivory, the pianoforte maker of the 
Euston Road. 


PORTABLE PHOTOGRAPHIC OPERATING CHAMBER. 

Rouch’s registered portable dark operating chamber is one of the many 
inventions brought into use by the progress of photography, and the desire 
to obtain sun pictures of landscapes, or other natural objects. When not in 
use the chamber is in size and form like an ordinary chest of about three 
feet long and two feet square, into which the whole of the apparatus re- 

uired on an excursion may be conveniently packed. It is so contrived 
that when fixed on a tripod the back, or the part nearest to the operator, 
falls down level with the bottom, and forms atable. In the middle of 
the front is a square of orange-coloured glass, and at the top is a window 
of the same material, through which the operator looks. The bottom of 
the box is provided with a gutta percha dish to catch the water and che- 
mical agents, so as to prevent them from saturating the wood below ; 
and they are carried away by a tube passing through the bottom. 
Cut in the front part of the bottom of the box isa slit about two inches in 
width and eighteen inches in length, for the reception of a rectangular 
indiarubber bag; into which is placed the sensitizing bath. The box 
is provided with a reservoir for containing water, which, when in use, is 
placed on the top of the box, outside. The water is admitted into the 
chamber by a flexible tube, fitted with a spring clip to regulate the flow. 
The camera is also fixed on the top of the box or chamber, outside : it 
slides on a bar turning on a centre screw, which permits the camera to 
be adjusted to any angle. A tin box contains the chemical agents. 
In packing up, the squares of glass are easily removed and shutters are 
placed in their stead. Over all may be spread a tent sufficiently large 
for every purpose. 


GAS BATH-BOILER,. 

We have more than once in these pages alluded to the improvements 
constantly made in utensils for cooking by gas ; the economy in many 
instances being remarkable—a half pound chop, for instance, being 
cooked for a half-farthing. Not only in the matter of cooking utensils 
is this improvement taking place, but in almost all domestic appliances 
where coal has been used, that rude material is fast giving way to 
gas. We need only allude to Phillips's patent gas bath-boiler and gas 
bath as instances. By a recent improvement, Mr. Phillips is enabled to 
move his bath from one room to another, and by the aid of an india- 





rubber tube the gas can be taken to any part of the house. ‘The water 
for a fifty gallon bath is heated in a half-hour, and at a cost of two | 
pence. | 
The boiler attached to the bath is about three feet six inches in height, | 
and eighteen inches in diameter, surmounted on the top with a cap, and 
it is altogether a very ornamental affair. The lower half of this boiler 
contains the water for the bath, which is heated by a patent gas burner 
below. The upper part is constructed for heating, warming, or drying 
linen. Formerly the upper or drying part of the boiler had a chamber 
of water around it, as in the case of the funnels of the Great Eastern. | 


Whether the accident on board that ship taught Mr. Phillips a lesson we 
do not know ; suffice it to say, he has dispensed with the casing, and 
now dries the linen by the heat of the water used for the bath. The 
boiler being bronzed, and the bath grained or otherwise painted, it is 
not unsightly in appearance. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE REAL “ CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION,” 
‘*CaTHoLic emancipation” was passed with the hearty good 
will of the English people. There were indeed many Englishnien 
of generous feeling and proved intelligence, who warned us that 
if we emancipated the Sonam Catholics, or to speak more pre- 
cisely, they said that if we permitted men professing the Roman 
Catholic faith to enter the Commons House of Parliament, we 
should place the creatures of the Pope in a position of legislative 
authority, and so give warrants for encroachments aiming at the 
overthrow of our Protestant institutions and the obstruction of 
our Protestant progress, At that day—it is now rather long ago 
—the Liberal party vindicated the right of its fellow-subjects in 
Ireland to be represented in the national assembly. The right 
was sustained at common law, and it was upheld by a sense of 
justice and of policy. We argued that if the Catholics were 
emancipated they would become identified with English progress, 
and must join in promoting that progress,—in sustaining the in- 
stitutions voted which they derived a political freedom not 
enjoyed by any other nation in the world; always excepting the 

ounger branches of our own family in the United States and the 

3ritish Colonies. For some time our hopeful anticipations were 
fulfilled. Whatever difficulties may have been occasioned in Ire- 
land by old habits, of oppression on the one side and of recalcitra- 
tion on the other, we have found a constant tendency to the re- 
moval of differences. Even disasters have contributed to bring 
about combined action: the famine, and the fever, and the emi- 
gration, and the insolvency of encumbered estates, have all helped 
at once to unite the severed races, and to disappoint the cletia- 
tions of the despondent or of oppugnant politicians. The Encum- 
bered Estates Act has not introduced a number of Saxon land- 
buyers into Ireland, but the majority of the purchasers have been 
Irishmen, and the land has been brought more effectually 
under the operations of capital and labour. Conacre has ceased 
to be an Irish institution ; wages are gradually rising to the Eng- 
lish level; journals are diffused throughout the land; O’Con- 
nellism and ‘* Young Irelandism” find a constant diminution of 
their food ; and the lawless difficulties against which Lord Derby 
has been contending are becoming more and more eneagtionel, 
For a considerable time the two Archbishops of Dublin, Papal 
and Protestant, were seen working together in the same com- 
mission to promote that education which has been an auxiliary in 
this striking progress. We never expected that the march would 
be without its stragglers, loiterers, deserters, and spies; and 
when Archbishop Murray was replaced by Paul Cullen, whom we 
knew by his repute at Rome, we understood the sweeping change 
that must come over the face of the indigenous clergy. But facts 
as well as a constantly growing opinion, and a more formidable 
prosperity, have obstructed the reaction, vigorously and ex- 
tensively as it has been prepared by the extreme party of the 





clergy. 

The new movement in Ireland has only been part of a move- 
ment which has been made throughout Europe. The im- 
practicable regulations forced upon Protestant schools in the 
Austrian dominions were part of the movement. The clergy in 
Rome,—throughout Italy,—in France, and England, have been 
instructed to exercise their influence for a continued attack upon 
every party which could be considered as supporting the oppo- 
nents of the present papal administration. This policy, as we 
shall presently see, is suicidal ; but it has been carried out over 
such an extent of ground, with so much uniformity of purpose, 
and such nice adaptation to local circumstances, as to prove the 
common purpose and the central direction. The reactionary party 
at Rome, in fact, enjoys a consciousness of strength which has de- 
ceived it into excesses that look almost fatal to its continuance ; 
and keen-eyed English politicians are quoting the prophecy of 
Mr. Lushington, that Pope Pius IX. will be the last temporal 
sovereign of Rome. It is now, just as Austria has endured the 
defeat of Solferino, has signed the capitulation of Villafranca, and 
is ratifying her concession at Zurich, that the clergy of the Ro- 
man Church are acting as if they desired to make that Church in- 
tolerable to every land in which it retains any actual power. 

Now let the reader spread out the map before him, and note 
the remarkable coincidence between the actual authority of the 
Church and its evil operation upon the people. The authority of 
the Church is as yet not openly disputed at Rome; it remains 
quite undisputed in Naples and in Spain. In Naples the son of 
the special protégé of St. Januarius maintains the hereditary 
bigotry, seclusion, and tyranny of the reigning family. In Rome 
itself, the authority of the Pope is maintained by the presence of 
a French army; and although the Government, backed by bayo- 
nets, frowns upon all who consort with the Piedmontese Govern- 
ment, and drives out the official representative of that Govern~ 
ment, the Conte della Minerva is saluted on his retirement by 
a perfect host of Romans assembled to bid him a marked farewell. 
In the Piedmontese dominions there is no conflict at present be- 
tween the people and the clergy,—always excepting some few re- 
actionary priests ; and here the temporal power of the hierarchy 
has been placed in subordination to that of the State, Beaten at 
Solferino, Austria has been obliged to abandon her impositions 
upon Protestants, or to pretend that she abandons them ; but she 
is still suspected and unsafe. Prussia long since placed Protestant 
and Papist upon an equality. In France the Emperor Napoleon, 
“ eldest son of the Church,” has been obliged, in the most pe- 
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remptory manner, to impose restraints upon the discussion of the | 
mandates of the Bishops. He has treated those prelates as being | 
contumacious against his own Government. In this country we 
have seen Dr. Paul Cullen, the Archbishop of Dublin, painting 
Rome as flourishing, the Piedmontese States as suffering ‘‘ desti- 
tution and bankruptcy,” the consequence of ‘ their intidel teach- 
ing”; while he denounces Lord Malmesbury, Lord Loftus, and 
Sir James Hudson, as urging France and Austria “‘ to rob the 
Pope of his dominions.” John of Tuam goes a step further, and 
in an outrageous letter to Lord Palmerston ascribes the many 
evils sustained by Ireland to Protestantism, English administra- 
tion and education ; Lord John Russell being specifically named | 
as having ‘ suffered millions to starve in Ireland,” and ‘ shed- | 
ding on Italy all the malignant influence of Hecate” ; while both | 

| 


the Irish Archbishops gloat over the revolt in India. If we were 
in different cireumstances and different mood we might denounce 
them as avowed and infamous traitors ; but these malignants are | 
so utterly powerless as to become only ridiculous laughing-stocks 
to the English people. They are, in fact, safe against sanguinary | 
reaction precisely in proportion as they have been deprived of the | 
responsibilities and temptations of temporal power. | 

While they are thus seeking to undermine the action of Eu- | 
ropean Governments, nations, and empires, the Roman Catholic 
clergy also seem bent upon making their authority as ridiculous | 
as it is mischievous in matters of the smallest detail. They have | 
had a glaring and most piteous triumph in the case of the little 
Mortara, The population of Rome, says Edmund About, in his 
witty exposure, consists of 3,425,600 souls, ‘‘ without counting the | 
little Mortara.” Notwithstanding the admirable and persevering 
exertions of Sir Moses Montetiore, the little child remains an ac- 
quisition to the Roman Church ; but it is a victory worse than a 
hundred defeats. It has given a certain specific warrant and 
point to public opinion in this country which might have been 
wanting in our remoteness from Rome and its administration, 
And the memorial on the subject which has been published this 
week reads like a section in a national directory, enumerating the 
leaders of public opinion. 

But in its presumption the priesthood has ventured to provide 
for Europe a parallel to the case of Mortara—a parallel with a 
difference. We have in previous pages called attention to the 
case of Mr, Graham, the British merchant at Denia in Spain. A 
poor little infant, who survived but a few hours, was hastily 
baptized by the doctor in attendance upon its sick mother; and 
on the score of that baptism, as in the case of the Mortara, the 
Roman Catholic clergy put in a posthumous claim to the body of 
the buried infant ; seeking to disturb it in the ground, and out- 
raging the feelings of the parents in the exercise of its absolute 
authority. Mr. Graham denied the right; he successfully sus- 
tained the doctrine that the baptism of a Protestant Church is re- 
cognized even by the Roman Church; but, more than that, he 
was sustained by the authority of an English Consul and of the 
British Government. The parallel to the case of the little Mor- 
tara is complete, with this exception, that the Roman priesthood 
has been beaten; and that the case has been brought home 
thoroughly to the feelings of the English public. 

But there is a further difference, the English Consul at Alicante 
is himself a Roman Catholic, and yet he dees not seek to hide the 
fact that he is shocked at the mistaken zeal which has urged its 
dogma so presumptuously and so dangerously. When the Doctor 
was catechized by the officers of the Church, he honestly avowed 
that he baptized the child with no intention whatever, except 
that of making it a Christian. Medical men are wont to be 
liberal; they see so many evidences of Divine power far beyond 
the bounds of sect, that they have a difliculty in pledging their 
own intellectual allegiance to sect. But this Doctor of Valencia 
has gone a step farther. Since the priest made his claim, he has 
looked into the Prayer-book in his vernacular ; he has carefully 
perused it, and he has discovered that Protestantism is not what 
the priests represent it. It is, perhaps, the effect of an unlucky 
accident that the Anglican section of the Catholic Church should 
have suffered itself to become identified in history, and in 
contemporary history, by an epithet so negative, so undescriptive, 
but so antagonistic, asthe word “‘ Protestant” ; when it claims to | 
be, as in fact it is, a segment of the great common Church of 
Christianity. The course of events, however, has for the time 
converted a very large proportion of the people of Italy,—it is 
already converting some of the inquiring people of Spain,—into 
being de facto protesters against the excessive claims of those 
who administer the affairs of the Roman Church, Our own paper 
has never distinguished itself for antagonism to that large part 
of the great Christian community which have adhered to the 
spiritual Government of Rome ; but we know that recent events 
have given pause even to the most faithful and thoughtful Roman 
Catholies. They have been forced to moot the question, whether 
the spiritual maintenance of their Church can be obtained by any 
means other than relieving it of a temporal authority which is 
tempting it to render its ministration absolutely intolerable. 


TRIBUNALS ON ELECTORAL CORRUPTION, 
WE are convinced that it would be a great help to the progress of 
Parliamentary purity if Mr. Price, Mr. Monk, Alderman Carden, 
Mr. Leatham, and Mr, Charlesworth, were returned to the House 
of Commons and appointed a Committee to consider the preven- 
tion of bribery and corruption at elections. No Members of either 
House have hed the striking experience obtained by those gen- , 
tlemen. ‘They offered themselves before their countrymen ‘“ on | 





} suggestion. 


purity principles,” and were, so to speak, in the very thick of 
corruption,—-were all amid the party discussions and projects of 
gentlemen versed in such matters, the issue of bank checks, and 
the vicissitudes of canvassing. Yet ‘to the pure all things are 
pure,” and notwithstanding their close proximity to the foulest 
corruption, they never dreamed of the existence of such a thing, 
until it was proved to them on judicial evidence. No persons in 
the country, we are convinced, were more shocked than they were 
at making these discoveries. They are so profoundly moved, that 
they would be the most earnest in preventing any such misfor- 
tunes to honourable gentlemen like themselves hereafter; and 
therefore is it that we suggest their return to the House of Com- 
mons, by independent constituencies, in order that they may be 
appointed at a special time to reconsider the best means of pre- 
venting bribery and corruption at election. 

They have of course read Lord Robert Grosvenor’s bills, and 
the recent bills for the prevention of flags and treating, and all 
that sort of thing; and men of their experience would perceive 
at a glance how utterly futile is this kind of topical treatment, 
If both Houses were to pass the most tremendous statute against 
bribery, we would undertake, within forty-eight hours, to indi- 
cate a safe and feasible means of breaking that law. Here 
is an example of bribery which it would be very difficult 
indecd to obviate or counteract, except by appeals to en- 
tirely different considerations. Let a gentleman of property go 
down, say to Gloucester, with a taste for pursuits of various 
kinds, Gloucester is famous for its corn-market: let him be a 
person anxious to obtain samples of the best corn, such as would 
be peculiarly suitable for Dauglish’s aérated bread. Let him also 
in the same dilettante zeal be anxious to obtain the best informa- 
tion as to the proper mode of measuring corn, both with regard to 
the theory of the subject, and the means of measurement. Let 
him proclaim that he is anxious to purchase specimens of corn, 
specimens of corn measures, and essays on the best kind of uni- 
form measure for the United Kingdom. He might also, as a man 
of property, frequently have new coats; buy engravings second 
hand; employ local artists to execute engravings of local celebri- 
ties, of which he would make presents to his local friends. 
There is no reason why the gentleman should not have strong 
political feeling, and he miglt avow, such was his sympathy 


' with Tory principles and his detestation of Whig principles, or 


vice versa, that nothing should induce him to hold intercourse 
with a Tory,—or with a Whig, as the case might be,—convieted 
of the detestable contamination, Of course men would be anxious 
to prove how they voted at the last election, and the visitor’s 
smiles or frowns would be distributed accordingly ; likewise his 
cash, all in the spontaneous enjoyment of his peculiar tastes. Ii 
such a man visited Gloucester before the elections, say twice, 
avowing that his sympathies habitually become stronger at every 
election, is it not probable that the candidate on which he smiled 
would be returned?—and who could say that the pecuniary favours 
distributed before the election, or after it, constituted “ bribery ”’ ? 
Yet if this plan were carried out systematically, it would be as cer- 
tain, or nearly as certain, as the payment of direct fees for voting. 
But no doubt our suggestions could be beaten easily and thoroughly 
by any professional men well versed in the devices of such con- 
flicts ; only the pretext must be genuine,—-it must not be the sal 
of straws, 

There are, indeed, entirely other considerations which may be 
brought to bear, and they appear to us to be not by any means ob- 
secure. In the first place, nothing tends so to deter men from any 
course of action as frustrating the result. Let seats obtained by 
bribery be vacated without merey, and honourable Members will 
tind it a very losing game to bribe. At the meeting of the Socio- 
logieal Association, Lord Brougham referred to a measure which 
had been introduced into the House of Lords for the better con- 
duct of such inquiries. The plan appears to have been concerted 
between Lord Brougham and the Duke of Wellington, and it is 
not difficult to suppose who had the larger share in the practical 
The proposal was, that questions of inquiry, 
whether respecting election petitions or private bills, should be 
referred to a Jury consisting of seven Members of the House of 
Commons and five Lords, sitting under the presidency of an in- 


| dependent Judge; the verdict of the Jury to be binding on all 


parties as to the facts, leaving cither House to enact on those facts 
as it pleased. Now this goes to the root of the difficulty. At 
present the obstructive to effectual treatment is not the want of 
stringent laws, denouncing, prohibiting, or threatening punish- 
ment, but the want of a machinery te get at the facts and to 
apply the law. Even the terrible sentence of frustration is so 
doubtful that it has little alarm for candidates at elections; but 
such a tribunal would bring it to bear with a direct and formid- 
able force. On the other hand, if there is no want of acts 
and clauses, there is immense want of a proper tribunal 
to sift evidence and to keep witnesses tothe point. From its very 
nature, no tribunal can be so utterly unfit for that purpose as a 
committee consisting of men, like the Members of the Commons, 
personally interested in the inquiry, and conscious that they are 
independent of any very effectual responsibility. A Jury interested 
and irresponsible, not trained to the Geniness of investigation, and 
appointed to deal with witnesses reluctant, stupid, or clever, is 
far more likely to make very bulky and unreadable blue-books, 
than to get at the truth. Lord Brougham’s plan would give us 
the use of a good machinery for inquiry, while it would retain the 
jurisdiction of the House unabated and independent. 

If we differ from Lord Brougham, it is in thinking that perhaps 
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the proposal does not go far enough. Perhaps the Jury which he 
suggests would have some of the qualities of interest and irre- 
sponsibility which already belong to select committees, particu- 
larly of the Commons. Besides, it would be an arena not a little 
provoeative, age, of jealousy and contestation between Peers 
and Commoners. Now we have perfect confidence in our inde- 


ndent Judges, we have confidence in a Jury: why, then, not refer | 
the questions of fact and of existing law to a Judge and Jury in | 


the ordinary tribunals, leaving the sentence upon the case either 
to the House of Commons or to the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom? Here we should have a direct method of getting at 
the facts, while preserving the independence and authority of Par- 
liament unabated. 

In order to cut short the preliminary discussion upon the whole 
class of topics, perhaps it would not be a bad plan to appoint a 
Select Committee, with powers to summon Members and call for 
papers, in order to procure an answer to the plain question— 
Whether Members of the House of Commons desire, or do not de- 
sire, to prevent bribery and other modes of cheating at elections ? 
The report of sueh a committee would be interesting and in- 
structive. 


LAW OF STRIKES. 


. . . . ! 
Ir seldom happens that public discussion brings us much nearer 


to the truth of any question—the best informed and clearest 


minds having usually attained that desired gaol before the | 


debate is taken up by everybody else. But the use of discussion 
consists in that collision of minds which knocks away false ideas, 
and clears the action of the community from the obstruction im- 
posed upon it by ignorance and conflicting opinions. The strike 
—are we able to call it the recent strike >—furnishes an example. 
We have admirable contributions towards the discussion of the 
subject, yet they supply evidence that those who have been 
the most industriously collecting information and bringing great 
intellectual acuteness,to bear upon the inquiry, are still contending 
with old prejudices, partial sympathies, elaborate historical con- 


failing even in their direct and empirical objects. They may do 
so most frequently, but some times the rise of wages has kan 
granted. We could point to instances in the shipping trade, in 
the coal trade, and others; and if in the shoemaking trade a re- 
cent strike has been defeated, it is because the men were setting 
their faces against machinery, and not against a reduction of 
wages. The strike sometimes operates after the immediate con- 
flict to which it gives rise. If the men are seourged during the 
fight, the masters do not come out of it entirely unwounded, We 
not long since mentioned an instance of masters commanding an 
immense business in the building trade, who defeated their men 
and were afterwards seen wandering about ruined, one of them 
we believe actually receiving parish relief. Now, the vague 
dread of accidents like this does operate on men. It does so more 
powerfully when there is no actual contlict, than when the blood 
1s up and the spirit of combat is roused. But when we are told 
that strikes always fail, it is something like telling us that duel- 
ling always ended in mischief; which was quite true, yet in one 
period of society the possibility of receiving ‘‘ a hostile message” 
had its influence in maintaining the standard of soeial politeness, 
Such resorts are barbarous, and they are usually found to be the 
clumsy substitutes for a more direct and practical understanding 
of the point at issue; but a substitute is wanted until we attain 
the said right understanding. 

We believe that most such disputes are the direct product of 
ignorance, If the discussion is of any use, it is in that collision 
of opinion which removes false opinions, and so diminishes the 


| number of points upon which we have to concentrate our atten- 


siderations, and the other usual obstructives of a final and satis~ | 


factory conclusion. 
the reverse; for it is a process which we must always go through ; 
and whether it is the National Association for the Promotion of 
Social Science presenting a very desirable extra-Parliamentary 
debate, or the Quarterly and Edinburgh Review, or our con- 


We do not say this as a matter of regret, but | 
| ancient laws which treated poor men very much as felons are 


temporaries of the moraing and evening press, we cannot but be | 


gratified to see the progress made in overhauling, collecting, and 
shall we say in the crumpling up of the waste paper of this dis- 
cussion. 

All contributors to the recent debate are likely to prosecute it 
much more advantageously after they shall have reconsidered 
their own positions by the light of present experience and each 
other’s arguments. 
neither one as having arrived at a conclusion. 
Review presents us with a very impressive sermon on the frustra- 
tion ped suicidal consequences resulting from strikes. We are 
told that almost the only branch of trade in Dublin against which 
strikes failed has been coach building, and that trade alone has 
been preserved. Now really the combinations which have existed 
in Ireland bear small resemblance to English strikes, being in- 
stigated by a variety of motives unlike those which move Eng- 
lishmen ; while it is notorious that the whole economy of Ireland 
has been disturbed by oppressive Orange laws, with the conse- 
quent recalcitration, and by many elements in the Irish character 
having as little as possible to do with any political economy. No 
person, we suppose, would contend that trade had been driven 
out of Ireland solely by strikes, any more than the harshest 
economist would hold that famine and fever are desirable things 
even to abolish such usages as conacre. 

In England, says the Quarterly, “ there is no instance of any 
extensive strike ending otherwise than in suffering and defeat to the 
workmen,” As yet, therefore, the extreme ill consequences of 
strikes have not been produced—trades have not been driven from 
the country. We doubt whether cither part of these statements 
is correct. Trades have been driven from one county to another, 
and even beyond the bounds of the United Kingdom. The watch- 


‘| 


| obtain an altered rate of wages. 


tion. The remedies of any evil lie in the direct diagnosis of the 
disease, and in a clear knowledge of the cireumstanees that pro- 
duced it. A very able contemporary proposes to correct strikes by 
reviving the principles of common law relating to combinations ot 
workmen—namely, that of prohibiting under penal sanction any 
self-constituted bodies of men like these Trades Unions from ex- 
ercising any collective interference with the lawful avocations of 
persons not belonging to them. 

Now, if we go back to common law principles bearing upon the 
working classes, we might find ourselves wandering amongst 


treated in our day or worse. And our contemporary himself is 
‘‘far from recommending recurrence to the severe penalties and 
inconvenient process of common law.” On the contrary, he quotes 
with approval the statutory modifications of the common law, by 
which working men are directly permitted, not only to associate, 
but to persuade others to cease or abstain from work in order to 
Only our contemporary would 


| execute summary justice upon those who break the police law by 


For our own part, we can at present accept | 
The Quarterly | 


} 


employing force or intimidation ; and the immediate remedy pro- 
posed is, to provide that in such eases any persons shall be free to 
assist in the capture of the offender and in bringing him promptly 
before a police conrt. This is practicable, and correct, F 

We are told, indeed, that we must maintain equally the liberty 
of association and of non-association ; and henee we must protect 
the non-associated against measures of compulsion emanating from 
the associated ; but here again we want “ the line” to be drawn. 
It has been discovered in recent times, that association cannot 
be conveniently prevented ; that combinations cannot be suppressed 
by penalties; that persuasion cannot be treated as an offence at 
law; and that even very bad political economy, with the result 
of destruction to trade and injury to the workmen themselves, 
cannot be precluded with any absolute security either by law or 
regulation. Whatever combination laws are passed, you cannot 
guarantee their object. It must always in the nature of things 
be free to any set of men to agree that, from any motives, however 
arbitrary, they will, if they choose, send any other set of men “ to 


| Coventry ”’-—in some cases with present starvation to these men, 


and inconvenience if not ruin to the employers, 

If we are asked what remedies are to be provided against com- 
binations which are disastrous to large classes, inconvenient to the 
public in general, and suicidal even to their authors, we reply 
that the resort is simple enough. You cannot prevent men from 


| combining, but you can prevent them from knocking each other 


making trade of Coventry is an example, and certain branches of | 


the ornamental weaving trades have lately been exiled to Prussia. 


| any power of intimidation. 


On the other hand, we doubt whether it is correct to impute the | 
introduction of women into any trade as the result of strikes. | 


On the contrary, the substitution has been in gradual progress 
for many years, It was commenced, at least on any large scale, 
in the power-loom weaving trade, where it has proceeded to an 


immense extent. From that it spread to other kinds 
work. A clever man in the watchmaking business has recently 


been endeavouring to introduce female hands into that branch 


of | 


on the head ; and as to threats, if the positive assault be pre- 
vented or smartly punished, the threats will soon cease to exercise 
It is always desirable to render the 
police more prompt and effective in its execution, That is the 
cardinal point where the excesses of strikes may be restrained : it 
prevents the associated from becoming aggressive against the non- 
associated. This, however, is not to establish a special law, but 
to leave the case simply to the general law. 

We believe that the Government and Legislature cannot do 


| better than to let things alone, leaving the question for the pre- 


of industry after the manner of Switzerland. The motive has | 


almost invariably been that the women could work more cheaply 
than the men; and the reason of the cheapness is, in almost all 
instances, that a woman feeds less and that her needful clothing 
1s not so expensive. 


If strikes can be shown to have “ failed,” | 


it is in producing a result which has been positively conducive to | 


the development of trade and its resources. In many instances 
strikes have ended in the very process which they were intended 
to obstruct—in the substitution of machinery for hand labour ; 
followed by an immense increase of trade, with corresponding 
enlargement of profit to employers and of wages to the working 
men, 

In another respect it is a mistake to speak of strikes as always 


sent to the working of discussion; and while the diseussion is 
conducted with such striking ability as itis in the Edinburgh 
and Quarterly Reviews, we may be sure that we are making 
genuine progress towards a sound conclusion, The under- 
standing, we say, is the very first thing wanted. The workmen 
and the masters are, after all, men; they are Englishmen, th 
are on neither side malignantly disposed. As yet either side can 
only see its own case: could the facts and deductions of the other 
side be seen with equal distinctness, from the opposite point of 
view, there is little doubt that the litigants would arrive at a 
common understanding ; and the interference of the Executive or 
Legislature would be needless. Before we approach that stage, 
however, it is most likely that a clearer comprehension of the 
facts would end, not in the providing of new and more stringent 
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laws, but in the cancelling of old laws to “‘ ~ el leaving the 
adjustment finally to the operation of free trade. 





SALARIES IN THE CIVIL SERVICE. 

Tue direct remedy for the prevailing apathy of the subordinates 
in the Civil Service is to vest in the heads of departments more 
power of reward and punishment. Under the present system 
there is nominally an authority in Boards and Commissioners to 
recommend the suspension or dismissal of clerks, but these ex- 
treme measures are seldom taken ; few men have the energy to be 
just when the master to be served is the impersonal State, and 
when justice involves harshness to individuals. To compensate 
for this natural lenity on the part of Civil Servants in high places 
the Government should make ready to their hands a system of re- 
ward and punishment made easy to the mildest men—a system 
which should to a great extent be self-working. This system 
will be found, we believe, in a new regulation of salaries. 

The salaries of Civil Servants are regulated at present by set 
rules; to certain posts certain salaries are attached, or so many 
years of service earn in progression a certain increasing salary. 
nstead of this system we should propose that the salary should 
be strictly personal, and increased, not as at present, accord- 
ing to seniority or routine promotion, but in accordance with 
distinct minutes of the Board issued as occasions presented them- 
selves. The terms of the aforesaid minutes, and the time of their 
issues, should be influenced of course by the considerations of 
ears of service, and by the accession of new responsibility to the 
individual clerk, but also by the personal merits of the clerk— 
merits now disregarded in the increase following seniority and 
routine advancement. Let us take an individual case to illus- 
trate the two systems—the present and the proposed, At present 
a clerk enters his office at 90/. a year, with an increase of 10/. 
a year to 160/. a year; when he has been ten years a junior clerk 
(the last three stationary at 160/. a year) he has advanced to be the 
senior of the junior class, and a vacancy occurring in the senior 
class he is advanced to 200/, a year, rising by 10/. a year to 350/. 
Before he has reached the maximum of that class a vacancy 
occurs among the chief clerks, and he steps into that position 
by right of seniority. Now here we have a clerk working for 
fifteen years in an office receiving rewards in the most routine 
matter-of-course way, having no communication with his supe- 
riors, never knowing their opinion of his work, never thanking 
them for an increase of emolument which naturally seems to him 


manner of doing his work, This system is a ‘‘ cold shade ”’—cool 
enough to chill the energy of any man. Under the proposed sys- 
tem the new clerk would be appointed to an income of 90/. a 
year. After say two or three years of probation he would be 
eligible to a permanent clerkship, and on his appointment his 
salary would be fixed at a certain non-increasing yearly sum, say, 
110/., 120/., or 1307. a year, according to the Commissioners’ esti- 
mate of his value. Thus, during the probationary years the clerk 
would have every inducement to earn the good-will of his supe- 
riors by diligence and cheerful willingness: work and their sense 








of his conduct would be marked by the amount of salary which | 


the Commissioners would allot to him on his appointment to the 
staff of the office. After remaining at 130/. a year for say 
three or four years more, the clerk, having distinguished himself 


by patient diligence and steady correctness of work or by an extra | 
exertion in some official crisis, would find his salary again in- | 


creased by a special minute published to the office and in the 
Gazette, naming his services and their reward. In this way his 


official career would run its course: the Board having always in | 


its power to reward his diligence, his ability, his personal zeal. 
After ten or twelve years’ good service he would in consideration 
of those ten years’ good work receive another increase, or when he 
was placed in a new responsible situation as Chief Clerk, Book- 
keeper, &c., he would soon find his name in another minute 
which, “ considering his new duties,” would again increase his 
salary. But the guiding principles of the new system should be, 
that the salary should be personal, conjointly influenced by se- 


niority, official position, and personal ability, but not rigidly guided | . 
| on y a myth, 


by any routine rules applicate to either of the three. It would 
also be strictly non-progressive, so that no minute of the Com- 


lv 
missioners nes: encumber the coming years with mortgages, and | 


thus take out of the hands of the authorities the power of future | 


rewards, It is, we suppose, unnecessary to point out that this 
system of increase of salary, dependent on special minutes, in- 
volves a most efficacious and easily administered system of 

punishment. The clerk not advanced in salary would be 

effectually reminded that the Commissioners thought his pre- 

sent salary quite enough for his rather mediocre abilities or 

moderate zeal. 

One of the first objections of the upholders of the present system 
will be, that the proposed plan would give too much power to the 
heads of departments. We shall not stop to point out at any length 
that this jealousy of authority is the cause of much of the inertia 
of the Service, or that it is highly absurd to give high place and 
large salary to men you cannot trust with the supervision and 
rewards of your clerks. We simply have to point out that nomi- 
nally much more extended powers are now given to departmental 
chiefs—they can dismiss clerks or degrade them, or promote them | 
out of their turn, This power is controlled in many cases by the 
Treasury, and is not very freely used because the over-severity of | 
the punishments make men shrink from inflicting them. But the | 
rewards and punishments involved in personal augmentations of 


part of his original right, and which has no visible relation to his | laws for enforcing debt. 


salaries would be also under Treasury control, and the usual mo- 
tives of economy would suggest a ~ ° look-out on the minuteg 
recommending such augmentations. The Treasury would not be 
slow to detect favouritism when Boards, or Commissioners, or 
Secretaries of State would be obliged to state ‘‘ the reason why ” 
they recommended a particular advance of 

A second objection will be, that the very men in authority who 
would have this new power have now more weighty means of ap- 
proval and punishment. But these means are too weighty not 
alone as deterring chiefs from using them, but in fact too weighty 
for the offences punished. Take the case of a clerk who for some 
neglect of duty is ‘‘ passed over.”” The man who passes over him 
is always before him ; always between him and the higher ranks 
of the office, always reminding him of the degradation. But were 
this clerk ‘‘ punished” by being unadvanced in salary—left to 
his 100/. a year while his colleague obtained 130/. by special 
minute, he could, though mortified at first, still hope that ina year 
or two he could earn a similar advancement, that one day he 
would ‘‘ have a minute of his own,’’ and in the future official race 
outrun perhaps the man rewarded before him. Thus, the sti- 
mulus of a possible future reward would be always before every 
clerk—always obtainable by proper exertion, and no clerk need 
ever despair. A striking illustration of the truth of this 
sketch of the different effects of the two systems lies in the fact 
that in many Government offices the most zealous and efficient 
men are the ‘ temporary clerks ” whose salaries are regulated by 
special minute, and who have no “rights” or ‘ privileges” to 
dull their desire to please their superiors. 

In view of that ‘‘ Unity of the Service,” which in a previous 
article we discussed at some length, the proposed reform has an- 
other interest. It would facilitate transfers of clerks where such 
transfers would be useful, and would, in other cases, make transfers 
unnecessary by enabling Government to reward clerks without 
giving them new situations. At present you cannot transfer a 
clerk because you cannot well fit him into the new office, where 
the salaries and rate of increase and positions are different. But 
once make the salaries personal and the transfer is easy, for no 
clerk in the new office is injured by the advent of the new comer. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT AND ITS PENALTIES. 

A CoRRESPONDENT, who writes from Newcastle, takes up a ques- 
tion which we regard as one of the most important that can 
engage practical intellects at the present day; we refer to the 
And he presents some further conside- 
rations very forcibly. We had noted the fact that the vendor is 
often the accomplice, if not the instigator, of the recklessness 
which he afterwards affects to denounce: the point is presented 
very clearly by our correspondent :— 

In any future attempt to amend our commercial law, imprisonment 
for debt and contempts founded upon judgment debts, demand to be con- 
sidered. The chaotic state of our procedure, at present, suggests the very 
startling paradox that we have invented a penalty, intended asa security, 
which really is only an encouragement to fraud. 

A creditor at present in dealing with his debtor takes into account, as 
part of the probability of payment, in addition to the debtor's apparent 
means, the right to take his goods by operation of law—to speak correctly, by 
writ of fi: fa :—and in the event of its failure—his person by ca: sa. On 
the face of it these two 4 apparently form a great security, but they 
are utterly useless. An honest buyer is not impelled to payment by their 
existence—a dishonest debtor smiles at them ; prepares br their reception 
by the removal of his goods, and willingly accompanies the bailiff to prison 
when it suits his convenience. I am certain I write only what your pro- 
fessional readers can confirm, when I say that imprisonment for debt, so far 
from being regarded as a penalty, is welcomed as the means of deliverance 
from difficulty. The arrest, in fact, furnishes the pabudam for a petition 
to the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, which can only be set in motion for relief 
upon an actual detention in custody. Hence debtors, when they are unfor- 
tunate, or have succeeded in disposing of all their property, will sometimes 
irritate a creditor to arrest them, or procure “a friendly arrest,” nay, will 
even invent a debt in order to set the ameliorative Court in motion. A few 
weeks’ imprisonment, during which the debtor is only haunted by a fear that 
his detaining creditor may discharge him, ends the bondage; not only as to 
the particular creditor who detained, but all others who have been unfortu- 
nate to extend credit to the insolvent, are referred for payment to that in- 
definite day when he may be rich enough to indulge in the gratification of 
paying his creditors, 

The great security arising from the right of the creditor to imprison is 
It is really a mode of action by which the debtor, at the ex- 
ow of his creditor, obtains a discharge from his pecuniary obligations. 
No honest man, whose custom is worth having, need be imprisoned, because 
it deprives Aim of all opportunity of payment. The existence of the law 
only gives rise to the existence of an immoral class, who, taking advantage 
of the fancied security of credulous traders, seek the goods they never in- 
tend to pay for, run a course of improvidence for a time, and then wind up 
with an insolvent schedule. A few weeks’ intercourse with the inmates of 
the Debtors’ prisons at Whitecross Street, the Queen’s Bench, or Lancaster 
Castle, which it has been my lot, professionally, to have had, would con- 
vince our legislators of the soundness of my observations. 

Absurd and mischievous as imprisonment for debt appears to be, it occurs 


. 





; to me that imprisonment for contempts of the County Court deserve yet 





stronger terms of condemnation. The law has wisely abolished imprison- 
ments for debts under 20/., but unwisely has substituted penalties under cer- 
tain states of circumstances, which are accounted contempts of the orders of 
Court, and punishable with imprisonment, and I regret to add, prison diet. 
These imprisonments do not operate, even on expiration by effluxion of time, 
as a discharge of the debt, but may be repeated again and again. Thus an 
artisan by misfortune, or the extravagance of his wife, may be imprisoned. 
His work is lost, his character tainted, and his family driven to the Union, 
all because an artful ‘‘Tally-man,” or as we say here, ** Manage-man,” 
has entrapped his wife into debt for articles of dress. I have known such 
cases, 

The law of imprisonment, therefore, draws an illogical but substantial 
line at 20/., and says a discharge from prison upon a debt above that amount 
shall purge the debt, but below that sum imprisonment shall be repeated 
from time to time. Hence artful debtors always get into debt above 20/., 
knowing the remedy which lies underneath the arrest ; the simple and the 
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unfortunate only take credit for the smaller sums. I have already sug- 
gested that imprisonment creates a certain kind of dishonest buyers, who 
never intend to pay; it also creates a certain harsh, unfeeling kind of cre- 
ditor, who only gives credit because he knows his power of imprisonment. 
Such are the fashionable tradesman and the usurious bill-discounter for 
amounts above 20/. ; und the om and chandler below it. They know 
that their customers will not willingly pay, avoid it altogether if they can, 
and the result is simply a struggle between the two who can wrest the ad- 
vantages of the law most effectively. , : é 

It is true that one of the reasons for commitment by the County Court is 
fraud in the contracting of the debt. But if a creditor is able to show that 
his goods were obtained by fraud, why not deal with it as we do with the 
offence of obtaining property by false pretences? If such an offence be 
committed we throw the expense of the punishment upon the Treasury and 
the County-rate. But in the County Court we ask the creditor to prove 
fraud in the making of the contract, and punish it at an expense to himself 
of 4s. 7d. in the pound. If fraud will set aside the most solemn of all con- 
tracts, in the Court of Chancery, even a deed uuder seal, why should not it 
also set aside the thin and shadowy line of credit, which separates fraud, by 
an invoice or bill of parcels, from false pretences. 

The security of imprisonment is only an illusion; a snare to the creditor, 
an opportunity to thedebtor. When it really operates as a punishment it is 
upon an unfortunate man. Nor, financially, would it be difficult to show, 
that the amount realized by the fear of, or actual imprisonment is not equal 
to the amount of costs incurred by the legal process to the prison. 

The abolition of imprisonment for debt would lead to a new state of 
dealing, which would soon adjust itself to altered circumstances. 
Creditors would not so recklessly extend credit; more intimate relations 
would spring up between buyers and sellers. The defaulter would find it im- 
possible to obtain further credit, for credit would depend, as it ought to do, 
upon confidence in a good name, Chambers of Commerce and Trade As- 
sociations would soon spring up, to report the proceedings of incipient 
swindlers. It would be easy to show that associations for the protection of 
trades already do more to prevent bad debt than all the imprisonment since 
Lord Redesdale’s Act, just in the same way as the numbers and vigilance of 
the police limit the number of criminals. The amount of property lost by 
theft or fire is easily borne by reason of the helpfulness which every 
member of the community affords to his neighbour. The same feeling 
would prevent commercial swindlers and improvident buyers spoiling their 
neighbours’ goods. But the first step to rouse that feeling is to destroy the 
delusive security which creditors derive from the law. The law can no 
more, morally, enforce the pecuniary performance of contracts, against the 
unfortunate or dishonest, than it can provide a form of f>ith for all con- 
sciences. I will not do my fellow countrymen the injustice to believe, that 
they are incapable of calculating and providing for possible errors of judg- 
ment in the selection of their customers; such contingencies are all easily 

rovided against withet the aid of a retributive law. Profits will not be 
Se easily averaged without its aid. For the “reckless trader’? who will 
give credit against his judgment, or without exercising reasonable care, no 
protection ought to be provided. The reckless vendor is not less an enemy 
of his country than the dishonest purchaser, who abuses the terms of credit 
to cover fraud. Let fraud be punished by the criminal law in the future, 
so that the simply unfortunate shall not stand in the same association as the 
swindler in public estimation. 


OF BRITISH GUIANA, 
The Grove, Gravesend, 18th October, 1859. 

Srmr—There is a people in British Guiana for whom I entertain a strong 
regard, and in whose condition I take a special interest: would that I could 
do something, or induce others to do something, that would tend to their 
benefit here and hereafter ! 

The aboriginal Indians, the native possessors of the soil, amount, it is 
supposed, to four or five thousand, residing within the limits of the colony, 
scattered in small communities along the banks of the rivers and creeks, 

merally far inland. They are a most interesting people, and the heart 

leeds to think that they are gradually but slowly becoming extinct from 
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opportunity is eagerly embraced by one party or the other for a renewal of 
strife and bloodshed. Nor do they meet each other in such cases in open 
warfare, but one tribe or family will attack another secretly in the dead of 
night when their victims are asleep, and destroy all they can find down to 
the infant at the breast. 

Many massacres of this kind have occurred within my time along the 
banks of the Berbice and Corentyn rivers. Very lately a family of thir- 
teen, settled in the first-named locality, retired to rest one evening in 
fancied security ; at day dawn on the following morning they were sur- 
rounded by some of their foes, shot at in their hammocks and all exter- 
terminated but one, and that one wounded and left for dead, the assailants 
retreating at once into the interior of the country. These murders have 
from time to time attracted the earnest and serious attention of the local go- 
vernment, but without any practical result. 

The fact is that these occurrences are mixed up with many legal difficulties, 
and the courts of justice placed by them in an awkward position. 

Thus, suppose the Indians guilty of the outrage just mentioned, arrested 
and brought to trial, it would be contended for them—lst. That they com- 
mitted no murder ; they only executed the orders of their Chief scenling to 
the custom of their forefathers from time immemorial. 

2d. The laws which they were said to have offended, they did not know, 
nor recognize ; they were in the execution of their own laws. 

3d. Neither they nor their enemies had become British subjects at any 
time, or sought British protection ; the English came to them, they did not 
go to the English. 

4th. They would deny that the offence, if an offence at all, was committed 
within British jurisdiction, no boundary of territory having as yet been de- 
cided and agreed upon between us and our neighbours on the south and west. 
Either of these objections, raised by the prisoners’ lawyers, would be fatal 
to the prosecution, and no jury would convict. 

The question then naturally suggests itself to well-disposed and generous 
minds, is this state of things to last forever? Can no remedy be found ? 
Is there no cure for a disease so destructive to the body—so fatal to the 
soul? Yes, there is one remedy and one only: if we can christianize,—we 
shall cure! 

lam, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
C. H. Srrvrt, 
Retired Stipendiary Magistrate, late of British Guiana. 





THE COTTON TRADE IN BENGAL, 


Sir—Before the mutiny broke out, several letters’ appeared in your 
paper on this subject; since then the trade has in a great measure been in 
abeyance, as the cotton-producing districts were the scenes of the mutiny, 
and even now, the want of the usual means of transport (bullocks), which 
were swept away by the belligerents, will prevent its being brought to the 
marts on the rivers Jumna and Ganges, with the same facilities as it was. 
Almost all, if not all, the European establishments for screening cotton, 
were destroyed by the rebels; and although two years have elapsed since, 
no compensation for the losses sustained by the many European sufferers in 
this and the other trades, has been accorded by the Government. Procras- 
tination seems to be one of the characteristics of the present ruler; and his 
hostility to his own countrymen, mi/itary as well as mercantile, seems to 
make the prospect of early justice being done them almost hopeless. His 
insisting on the right of every Native to payment of any claims he may 
choose to prefer for injuries done by his own brethren, is alone a formidable 
obstacle to a settlement. I am assured by men formerly in official charge of 
some of the districts in the North-West Provinces of India, that the Natives 
acknowledged the justice of, and were fully prepared to be called on to pay, 
compensation for the injuries done by their brethren; and I know of one indigo 
planter on the borders of Oude, to whom parties in his neighbourhood have 
voluntarily given compensation, rather than he should claim it through 
Government. It is to be hoped Mr. Wilson, from whom so much is expected, 
will arrive in India before it is too late to exact this contribution, and that 
he will be independent of the Governor-General. 

The following extracts from the debates in the Legislative Council, pub- 


| lished in the Englishman (Calcutta daily paper) of the 29th August last, 


the face of the earth, and ‘‘the places that know them now,”’ will soon 


* know them no more for ever.’ 

Simple, mild, timid, yet wild in their nature, they recede before the step 
of the white man in every direction, and while they cannot with justice 
eall us their foes, they are slow to acknowledge and receive us as friends, 

Once the sole inhabitants of the West India Islands, not one now remains 
in those localities excepting a few perhaps in St. Vincent, Trinidad, and 
Dominica ; and the Carib Indians, formerly a powerful warlike nation, after 
whom the surrounding sea is called the ‘* Caribbean”’ to this day, are now 
reduced to a few tribes or families in distant localities along the coast of 
South America, and every year becoming fewer and fewer still. 

a Many reasons can be given and causes assigned for this diminution and 
lecay. 

First,—They have ever been too prone to assume the vices attached to ci- 
vilization, without a corresponding desire to adopt its virtues—ever too 
ready to follow dissipation and drunkenness, rather than abstemiousness and 
sobriety. 

Secondly,—They have, by coming into contact with civilized life, been 
fearfully afflicted with diseases of a contagious character, before unknown to 
them, and among these may be regarded as the most destructive and deadly 
“‘small-pox,”’ and hitherto they have been slow to follow, or altogether re- 
jected, he remedies suggested by science. 

Thirdly, and above all,—They seem to carry within their own peculiar 
social system the seeds of their own destruction. They have no fixed re- 
sidence—no settled home. When a death occurs among them, they quit 
the spot and seck for a time another resting place, until, again disturbed by 
the same intruder, they again move on. Thus they are, as Cain was before 
them, wanderers ever upon the face of the earth. 

I have seen something of this exemplified within the tract of country in 
which I exercised magisterial jurisdiction. On the right bank of Canje 
river, near a plantation called New Forest, and about fifty yards from the 
water’s edge, may be seen a little, low, oblong, thatched erection, measuring 
perhaps six feet by three ; a stranger would never guess what it 1s, nor what 
it contains,—it is an Indian’s tomb, and there, on the surface of the ground, 
under cover of the reeds or thatch, lies the unburied dead. The body is 
that of an Indian girl who, with her father, resided near the spot for some 
time, where she now reposes, but the ‘‘arrow that flieth ” struck her, and 
the desolate survivor fled to the wilderness and was seen no more. 

No longer now may I linger here, 
But a wanderer stray—ah! whither? 
Till, mother and child, I may join ye there— 
Where souls unite for ever! 
- Then, again, the pernicious and unchristian doctrine of ** blood for blood "’ 
18 rigidly enforced and followed up by them from age to age, from genera- 
tion to generation. Whenever feuds exist between family and family, or 
between tribe and tribe, as they often do, hostilities may cease for a time, 
but there is no reconciliation—no friendship—and the first favourable 





will show the view taken by Sir Charles Jackson, one of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court, of the policy of putting Natives on an equality with 
Europeans :— 

** Sir Charles Jackson opposed the second reading of this bill. It puts Europeans 
and Natives on one footing. This must not be, He could barely repress hie indig- 
nation at the cant of equality, entire equality in India, between the men of Britain 
and the races of Rtnlesten Even those who propagate this sentiment do not 
believe it. They cannot be thinking of what they say. It is feeling without reason or 
common sense. By all means let the Natives be paternally treated ; always kindly 
and justly. But let there be no more talk of a man's shrinking from drawing in- 
vidious distinctions between Europeans or Natives. The Natives! why were they 
not sharing in the deliberations of this House?) Why were they not filling important 
offices under Government? Simply because of their unfitness: not because any man 
willingly thrust them out, or kept them out. One damning fact was that we could not 
trust them: trust them even with arms, wherewith to defend themselves, and their 
families. Government could not trust them. Arms for self-defence should be left 
only in the hands of Britons here, because the men of English blood in this country 
formed asmall and dominant class, and while they held rule here no other class was 
in danger from the use of arms. The power of defending himself is only needed by 
the man who is in danger, whether from treachery or over-numbers. He must re- 
peat that it was a miserable sham to talk of treating Europeans and Natives all 
alike. He believed, as a general principle, that distinctions between classes should 
be abolished. He believed also that we should look facts fairly in the face, and deal 
with men and things, as we find them, He therefore opposed the second reading of 
this Bill disarming Europeans.” 

This is confirmed by the charge of Sir Mordaunt Wells, Chief Justice of 
Madras :— 

** The proposal that had emanated from high quarters, to alter the present com- 
position in Indian Juries so as to make them consist of a greater number of Natives, 
he most strongly condemned, as perilous to the safety of the property and lives of 
his countrymen here. Referring to the movement as regarded Juries in Madras, 
where the question as to what should be their future composition, was being agi 
tated, he, for one, entered his protest against the proposal to form them, in every 
case, of an equal number of Natives and Europeans. In his opinion to open the Jury 
list to Natives, in a manner such as had been suggested in Madras, was nothing 
more or less than equivalent to leaving the property and lives of Europeans com- 
paratively unprotected. The result of such a course was plainly perceivable, and it 
could never be adopted while the character of the Natives for disregard of truth re- 
mained what it did, without being followed by a host of evils, the consequences of 
which it was sufficiently fearful even to contemplate. . 

** He would speak of the evidence of Mr. Mangles, a member of the Indian 
Council on the subject before the Imperial Parliament, as entitled to the very 
greatest of weight, and what was it? clearly to the effect that it would be unwise 
and unsafe Lot to be extremely guarded and cautious in entrusting any share in the 
administration of justice to the Natives in India; that they are wanting in the 
qualities requisite to form good jurymen,—foremost was mentioned their little regard 
for truth. In the face of Mr. Mangles’ evidence, solemnly taken, he should like to 
know what Government would deprive Englishmen here of those privileges, which 
constituted as he said almost their only protection,” 

Before the Committee of the House of Commons all officials from Sir 
John Lawrence downwards were clearly of opinion that Europeans should 
not be made in any way answerable to the jurisdiction of Native Magis- 
trates. But, notwithstanding, it is understood an Act has just been passed 
giving any Native holding magisterial powers authority to examine, im- 
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prison, and commit Europeans to the Supreme Court for trial. This law 
may be rescinded, for it is clear many of the Council would be against 
it; but it is evident that under the present ruler there is little encourage- 
ment for Europeans to settle or invest their money in specuiations in the 
Provinces in India, 


I remain, yours obediently, “A TaLookpar.” 





MACHINERY AND SHORTENED LABOUR HOURS, 
Belfast, 18th October, 1859. 

Srr—Your correspondent William Stevens is certainly right in saying 
that machinery ought to shorten the hours of labour: and your reply to him 
in one of your leading articfes, though very interesting, is scarcely satis- 
factory, inasmuch as it does not show that machinery does so. This, how- 
ever, is a fact. You must have yourself remarked that complaints of over- 
work invariably come from those portions of the working population who 
are not employed in conjunction with machinery. 


This statement may excite surprise in those who remember the complaints | 


so often made of the condition of workers in the cotton and other similar 
manufactures. It is these very manufactures that afford the strongest proof 
of the truth of my assertion. Before the first of the Factory Acts, about 
twenty-five years ago, the usual hours of labour were about seventy in the 
week, clear of all deductions. The successive Factory Acts have reduced 
these to sixty. The proportion of time thus devoted to labour is certainly 
quite long enough, and may, perhaps, hereafter be shortened, but it is not 
oo greet as to crush the health or degrade the intellect. 


is fact may at first sight seem to prove that the beneficial shortening of | 


working hours is due, not to the influence of machinery, but to the power of 
an Act of Parliament. But the Act could not have long been enforced, and 
must soon have been changed, had it not codperated with the natural ten- 
dencies of things, and were it felt as an oppression, there would be a con- 
stant outery against it. Now, so far is this from being the case, it is 
scarcely ever talked about: a sure criterion of that kind of success which 
consists in disarming or living down opposition. A few years ago, a very 
formidable and ultimately successful agitation was raised, not against the 
Factory Act, but against an absurd crotchet of some of the officials entrusted 
with working it, about boxing in the overhead shafts; but the Millowners’ 
Defence Association, then formed, bound itself not to interfere with the 
clauses of the Factory Act that limit the hours of work. 

Had I any prejudice on this subject, it would be on the other side, because 
I am myself extensively engaged in the flax-spinning and linen-weaving 
trade, working exclusively with steam-power. 

Respectfully yours, g. 3. M. 

STEAM-PLOUGHING AND DRAINAGE IN THE WEsr INDIES, 

North Brixton, 12th October, 1859. 

Srm—In your last paper I estimated the saving of manual labour by the 
use of steam-power in preparing cane land for planting at 5/. per acre ; and 
supposing that 50,000 acres would have to be planted every year, in order 
to keep up a supply equal to the demand for sugar for home consumption, 
viz., 200,000 tons, I calculated the aggregate saving at 250,000/., or a quar- 
ter of a million pounds sterling comusiiy. 

If, as I suppose, the land were ploughed in beds, and that between each 
bed a very deep furrow were turned up, and bamboos were placed at the 
bottom, and these covered by another lighter furrow, so as to serve the pur- 
pose of thorough drainage, then the quantity of canes produced on the land 
would be enormously increased. It has been stated on the authority of the 
Governor of British Guiana, in a report to the Colonial Minister, that the 
quantity of sugar made from a field of thevengh-dveined land in comparison 
with the land close adjoining, which had been only surface-drained, was 75 
per cent increase, besides the addition to the value of the sugar. With only 
the additional labour of cutting the increased quantity of canes and making 
that of sugar (say 2/. per ton), the protits of sugar cultivation would be 
vastly increased, and a much larger capital consequently directed to the 
production of free-labour sugar in future than in past years, At two- 
thirds the present price, 150,000 tons of sugar would be worth two millions 
of money, which is now paid to slave-owners. ‘Che vexed question of im- 
migration would thus be disposed of, because the hard work of a sugar estate 
would then be performed by a comparatively few skilled and effective la- 
bourers directing mechanical foree. 

But then, it may be asked, what would you do with the labourers now 
employed in digging cane-holes and making drains? The answer is easy. 
Thousands of acres of land would in the same manner be prepared for the 
cultivation of cotton, the work of weeding, pruning, picking, and ginning, 
which, would be more attractive, and furnish protitable employment for the 
surplus labourers. 

Not many years ago, one cotton-grower in the colony of Berbice realized 
fifty thousand pounds sterling in one year by his cotton corps; and another 
forty thousand pounds. Such enormous profits cannot now be expected, 
buta very handsome return for capital would surely result from good manage- 
ment under a system of improved cultivation. The cotton-plant has a 
long tap-root. It requires, therefore, deep ploughing, and were the best 
kind thus cultivated in properly drained sal deeply ploughed land, it would 
prove more profitable than ever. 

Let a fair trial be made at once. Let West Indian landowners, Eng- 
lish capitalists, and the friends of the emancipated negroes meet on the com- 
mon ground of such an experiment, as might serve to show to all the world, 
that the labour of free men is intinitely more advantageous than that of 
of slaves. When such proof has been practically afforded, the American 
cotton-growers will, no doubt, gladly put an end to slavery; and one great 
cause of jealousy and strife between those who have a common interest in 
the promotion of the freedom and peace of mankind will be removed. 





BOOKS —™S 


TENNENT’S CEYLON.* 
[FIRST NOTICE. ] 

Turre is no island in the world to whose varied charms the lite- 

rature of all nations, ancient and modern, has borne such en- 
| thusiastie testimony as to those of Ceylon. Greeks and Orientals 
have lavished upon this ‘‘ pearl on the brow of India” the most 
glowing epithets. The Mohammedans, sceing in it the nearest 
actual approach to their conception of Paradise, concluded in 
their imaginative logic that it was the very spot where our first 
parents sought consolation after they had been driven out of Eden, 
The early voyagers of Europe expressed their admiration in the 
fable, that far to seaward ‘the spicy breezes blow sweet from 
| Ceylon’s isle ”; and modern seience has declared thatthe wondrous 
island exhibits in all its manifold attractions the highest conceiy- 
able development of Indian nature. Sir Emerson Tennent, who 
has closed the long list of writers on Ceylon by an exhaustive 
work, in which fine taste and literary excellence give life and 
| grace to the fruits of vast and minute researches, presents an au- 
| thentic picture of the island which more than verifies the best 
traits in the ideal picture our fancy had traced. Ceylon, he tells 
| us, from whatever direction it may be approached, unfolds a scene 
| of loveliness and grandeur unsurpassed, if it be rivalled, by any 
land in the universe. The modern voyager to its shores can con- 
firm the record which the marincrs of the Persian Gulf have left 
of their delight in reaching the calm havens of the island, and 
reposing for months together in valleys where the waters of the 
sea were overshadowed by woods, and the gardens were bloom- 
ing in perpetual summer. Nor does the enchantment cease 
upon a nearer view of the interior, The crystalline rocks 
that form the nucleus of the mountains have rent the 
superincumbent strata into crags, and pinnacles, and gigantic 
scattered fragments, and have shot up above them into prodigious 
}and almost precipitous heights. The plenteous sea vapours 

eaught by these fotty barriers, and the intense warmth of the 
| atmosphere, clothe the lower lands with a vegetation ‘so rich 
and luxuriant that imagination can picture nothing more won- 
drous and charming; every level spot is enamelled with verdure, 
forests of never-fading bluom cover mountain and valley; flowers 





| of the brightest hues grow in profusion over the plains, and deli- 


cate climbing plants, rooted in the shelving rocks, hang in huge 
festoons down the edge of every precipice.” And though per- 
petual summer reigns in this natural garden, there is no want of 
that variety of tint which forms the charm of a European land- 
scape; for the change of leaf on the same plant exhibits colours 
as bright as those which tinge the autumnal woods of America. 


| The old leaves are still vividly green, whilst at the extremities 


of the branches the young leaves are bursting forth in tufts of 
pale yellow, pink, crimson, and purple, looking at a distance 
like clusters of flowers. 

Mortal maladies are too often the price which Europeans must 
pay for the delights of tropical lands, but such penalties may 
easily be eseaped in Ceylou. Malaria is there confined to par- 
ticular localities, which are well known andavoided. Theclimateis 
much milder than that of India, and exempt from its extreme 
vicissitudes of temperature ; the mean at Colombo on an annual 
average seareely exceeds 80°; the heat is never insupportable, 
and ingenuity has devised many expedients for defence against 
it when it is at its highest. Exercise may be taken freely in the 
morning and afternoon, and sun strokes are almost unknown in 
the island, though sportsmen are out all day in the hottest 
weather. Should paleness and lassitude warn Europeans to 
withdraw for a while from the coast, it is remarkable how sud- 
denly they recover the ruddy aspect of health after a visit of a 
very few days tothe plains of Neura-ellia, or the picturesque 
coffee plantations on the hills that surround it. The plateau of 
Neura-ellia lying more than 6000 feet above the sea level, is in 
the estimation of the European and the invalid the Elysium of 
Ceylon. When it was first discovered by some English officers, 


‘ who, in 1826, penetrated so far in pursuit of elephants, the wise 


I apprehend it to be as much for the interest of the American people and | 


the Lancashire cotton-manufacturers as it is obviously that of the West 
Indian proprietors, that such an example of the beneficial effects of free la- 
bour and skilled husbandry should be presented as is thus proposed. I 


think it would prove that slavery is a mistake as well asa crime, which | 


we owe it to one another to correct, without any unnecessary delay. In- 


stead of further complaints and wranglings, let us all unite in an attempt to | 


show the advantages of freedom to all peoples, and Jamaica may yet become 
a source of wealth and renown. . 
Yours faithfully, B. 
The gold discoveries in Tasmania continue to attract attention in the 
colony. Itis said that specimens have been tested giving an average yield 
of eight ounces of gold to the ton, fifteen ounces having been in some cases 


governor, Sir Edward Barnes, immediately began to make it 
available as a sanitary retreat for the troops. 

‘* At this elevation, and encircled by mountains (which on the northern 
side rise 2000 feet higher still), in the midst of a grassy plain, watered by 
crystal streams, and surrounded by hills covered with luxuriant vegetation, 
stands the little hamlet ; the smoke curling above the thatch of its white 
cottages in the midst of gardens of roses and miguonette; and even of some 
European fruit-trees, that charm with their foliage, though they rarely 
bring their fruit to maturity. It is difficult to imagine a higher enjoyment 
than to mount between sunrise and sunset from the sultry calm of Colombo 
to the cool and delicious breezes of this mountain plateau; to leave the 
flaming noon and the suffocating nights of the coast, and after a journey of 
less than « hundred miles along admirable roads, and through scenery un- 
surpassed in its loveliness and grandeur, to rest in an English cottage, with 


| a blazing wood fire, to sleep under blankets, and awake in the morning to 


obtained. Ilfalf a ton had been sent to Melbourne to be crushed. Gold had | 


also been discovered on the Wilmot, a river running into the Forth on its | 


western side, and on the Forth itself, above the junction of the Wilmot, and 
some distance below the ford at Middlesex Plains. It was, therefore, in- 
ferred that the gold producing area in that region is extensive. There was 
still, however, no certainty that it exists in quantities to yield an average 
remuneration for labour, such as may be obtained at any of the ordinary 
mining districts either of Victoria or Kew South Wales. 


tind thin ice on the water and hoar-frost encrusting the herbage. 

‘‘The temperature of Neura-cllia, according to Davy, ranges from 36 
to $1°, (with a mean daily variance of 11°,) but the latter is higher than 
is shown by recent experiment, the average at noon being now ascertained 
to be about 62°, and the highest observation of the unexposed thermometer 
70°... . Here the troops never change woollen for other clothing, and 
European visitors are glad to recall associations of England by producing 
their winter muffling and surtouts.” 

Ceylon is seldom visited by hurricanes or typhoons; water- 
spouts are frequent on the coast, but instances are very rare of 

* Ceylon: an Account of the Island, Physical, Historical, and Topographical, 
with Notices of its Natural History, Antiquities, and Productions. By Sir James 
Emerson Tennent, K.C.S., LL.D., &c. Illustrated by Maps, Plans, and Drawings. 
In two volumes. Published by Longman and Co.j 
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their bursting over the land, or of accidents in consequence. 
About the middle of May the clouds piled up by the approach of 
the south-west monsoon dissolve with magniticent explosions of 
oe. the sudden lightnings flash among the hills and sheet through 
the clouds that overhang the sea, and with a crash of thunder the monsoon 
bursts over the thirsty land, not in showers or partial torrents, but ina 
wide deluge, that in the course of a few hours overtops the river banks and 
spreads in inundations over every level plain. ' 
*+ All the phenomena of this explosion are stu yendous ; thunder, as we 
are accustomed to be awed by it in Europe, affords but the faintest idea of its 
yverpowering grandeur in Ceylon, and its sublimity is infinitely increased 
.s it is faintly heard from the shore, resounding through night and darkness 
over the gloomy sea. The lightning, when it touches the earth where it is 
overed with the descending torrent, flashes into it and disappears instan- 
taneously ; but, when it strikes a drier surface, in seeking better con- 
ductors, it often opens a hollow like that formed by the explosion of a shell, 
and frequently leaves behind it traces of vitritication. In Ceylon, however, 
urrences of this kind are rare, and lents are seldom recorded from 
lightning, probably owing to the profusion of trees, and ¢ specially of coco- 
nut palms, which, when drenched with rain, intercept the discharge, and 
mduet the electric matter to the earth. The rain at these periods excites 
the astonishment of a European : it descends in almost continuous streams, 
so close and so dense that the level ground, unable to absorb it sufficiently 
fast. is covered with one uniform sheet of water, and down the sides of 
acelivities it rushes in a volume that wears channels in the surface. 
for hours together, the noise of the torrent, as it beats upon the trees and 
ursts upon the roofs, tlowing the nee in rivulets along the ground, oecasions 
an uproar that drowns the ordinary voice, and renders sleep impossible. 

«This violence, however, 5 lasts more than an hour or two, and 
gradually abates after intermittent paroxysms, and a serenely clear sky 
supervenes. For some days, heavy showers continue to fall at intervals in 
the forenoon; and the evenings which follow are embellished by sunsets 
of the most gorgeous splendour, lighting the fragments of clouds that sur- 
vive the recent storm.” 

The whole face of the country which before this downpour had 
been parched and sombre, bursts suddenly into verdure ; birds 
and insects come forth from their hiding places ; the wild animals 
that had been driven from their retreats by drought, return to 
their wonted haunts; and in ponds from which but a week before 
the wind blew clouds of sandy dust, the peasants are busy cateh- 
ing the reanimated fish. ‘To account for so strange a phenomenon 
as the sudden reappearance of full-grown fishes in places which a 
few days before had been encrusted with hardened elay, it has 
been usual to have recourse to one or other of two conjectures— 
either that the spawn had been embedded in the dried earth till 
released by the rains, or that the fish had fallen from the clouds 
during the deluge of the monsvon; but neither hypothesis, even were 
it otherwise unobjectionable, suttices to account for the presence 
of mature and well-grown fish. ‘‘ The fact,” says Sir Emerson, “ is 
no longer doubtful that adult fish in Ceylon, like those that in- 
habit similar waters in the New and Old World, have been en- 
dowed by the Creator with the singular faculty of providing against 
the periodical droughts either by journeying overland in search of 
still unexhausted water, or, on its utter disappearance, by bury- 
ing themselves in the mud to await the return of the rains.” It 
was well known to the Greeks that certain fishes of India pos- 
sessed the power of making long migrations on dry land ; Sir John 
Bowring was witness of such a process during his embassy to 
Siam in 1855; in Ceylon the fish that is most frequently seen in 
these excursions is a perch closely allied to, if not identical with, 
the Anabas scandens of Cuvier, the Perea scandens of Daldorf. 
It generally travels at night or in the early morning, whilst the 
grass is still wet with the dew; but Mr. E. L. Layard on one occa- 
sion encountered a number of them travelling along a hot and 
dusty gravel road under the midday sun. 

‘But a still more remarkable power possessed by some of the Ceylon 
fishes, is that of secreting themselves in the earth in the dry season, at the 
bottom of the exhausted ponds, and there awaiting the renewal of the water 
at the change of the monsoon. 

** The instinct of the crocodile to resort to the same expedient has been 
already referred to, and in like manner the fish, when distressed by the 
evaporation of the tanks, seek relief by immersing first their heads, and 
by degrees their whole bodies, in the mud; and sinking to a depth at which 
they find sufficient moisture to preserve life in a state of lethargy long after 
the bed of the tank has been consolidated by the intense heat of the sun. 
It is possible, too, that the cracks which reticulate the surface may admit 
air to some extent to sustain their faint respiration. ° 

“In those portions of Ceylon where the country is flat, and small tanks 
are extremely numerous, the natives in the hot season are accustomed to dig 
in the mud for fish. Mr. Whiting, the chief civil officer of the eastern 
province, informs me that, on two occasions, he was present accidentally 
when the villagers were so engaged, once at the tank of Malliativoe, within 
a few miles of Kottiar, near the bay of Trincomalie, and again at a tank be- 
tween Ellendetorre and Arnetivo, on the bank of the Virgel river. The 
lay was firm, but moist, and as the men flung out lumps of it with a spade, 
it fell to pieces, disclosing fish from nine to twelve inches long, which were 
full grown and healthy, and jumped on the bank when exposed to the sun- 
light.” : 

Sir Emerson proves from several modern scientific authorities 
that the same thing takes place in other tropical regions, subject 
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to vicissitudes of drought and moisture; he states that in Ceylon | 


not only crocodiles and fishes, but some of the fresh-water mol- 
lusea and aquatic coleoptera also become torpid in the dry season ; 
and, fortified by the opinion of John Hunter, he concludes that 
estivation is a phenomenon analogous to hybernation. 

“Dr. John Hunter has ventured the opinion that hybernation, although 
a result of cold, is not its immediate consequence, but is attributable to that 
deprivation of food and other essentials which extreme cold occasions, and 
against the recurrence of which nature makes a timely provision by a sus- 
pension of her functions. Excessive heat in the tropics produces an effect 
upon animals and vegetables analogous to that of excessive cold in northern 
regions, and hence it is reasonable to suppose that the torpor induced by the 
ene may be but the counterpart of the fhemetion which results from the 
other. The frost which imprisons the alligator in the Mississippi as effec- 
tually cuts him off from food and action as the drought which incarcerates 
the crocodile in the sun-burnt clay of a Ceylon tank. The hedgehog of Eu- 
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a period of absolute torpidity as soon as the inclemency of 
it of its ordinary supply of slugs and insects; and ‘the 
tenrec of Madagascar, its tropical representative, exhibits the same ten- 
dency during the period when excessive heat produces in that climate a like 
result. Exceptions serve to prove the accuracy of Hunter's opinion 
almost as strikingly as accordances, since the same genera of animals which 
hibernate in Europe, where extreme cold disarranges their economy, evince 
no symptoms of lethargy in the tropics, provided their food be not diminished 
by the heat. ' . = 
_ “To the fish in the detached tanks and pools when the heat, by exhaust- 
ing the water, deprives them at once of motion and sustenanee, the prac- 
tical effect must be the same as when the frost of a northern winter encases 
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them in ice. Nor is difficult to believe that they can successfully un- 
dergo the one « when we know beyond question that they may survive 
the other.”’ 7 


rHE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE EUROPEAN SEAS,* 

Tus is the second volume of a useful series on the “ Outlines of 
the Natural History of Europe,” commenced in 1852 by the issue 
of a work entitled Ze Vegetation of Europe, by the late Pro- 
fessor Henfrey. The present volume, begun by the late Edward 
Forbes, was expected in the following year, but the pressure of 
official duties, as well as the hope of extending his knowledge of 
marine zodlogy, induced the author to defer its completion, and 
when death cut short his promising career, scarcely half his task 
had been accomplished. That portion of it, however, which had 
been prepared for publication, extending to 126 pages, was con- 
sidered by those most competent to judge of its merits, to be too 
valuable to be lost sight of, and Mr. Robert Godwin-Austen, the 
intimate friend of Forbes, has now, in the double capacity of 
editor and author, carried on the work, and completed the history 
according to the original plan. No one was better fitted than 
Edward Forbes to generalize on such an extensive subject as 
marine zodlogy. It was the natural bent of his mind to grapple 
with a subject in its entireness—to regard it not only in its pre- 
sent aspect, but also in its relation to the past; so that every 
animal he examined had a meaning and significance, in the wide 
view he took of natural history, far beyond that of mere specitic 
distinctness. This mode of looking at the variety of strange 
creatures he met with, although productive of most valuable 
results, must have sometimes interfered with their careful 
examination, and this will no doubt account for the want of 
minute accuracy we occasionally find in his description of species. 
His varied researches in natural history and geology were in- 
dustriously continued during many years of his life, and the 
unusual opportunities he met with for exploring the European 
seas afforded him the means of comparing both their productions 
and the geological character of their boundaries. He was thus 
enabled to take a comprehensive view of the distribution of 
marine life, and to form some opinion of the extent to which the 
mere recent changes in the outline of coasts had affected the diffu- 
sion of specific forms, 

The division of the European seas into provinces, or centres of 
zodlogical types, was first proposed by Milne-Edwards when he 
was engaged in the study of the Crustacea, but no one has since 
given greater attention to this system of grouping than Forbes, 
and the present work is particularly interesting from its embody- 
ing his latest views of the quae application of the idea. We 
here find the line of seas, extending from the Arctic circle to the 
Caspian, divided into six provinces, each of them more or less 
peculiar in the character of its animals. The author’s definition 
of a province may be best given in his own words, 

** A provinee, as understood in the following chapters,’’ he says, “is an 
area within which there is evidence of the ern manifestations of the 
Creative Power; that is to say, within which there have been called into 
being, the originals, or protoplasts of animalsor plants. These may become 
mixed up with emigrants from other provinces, even exceeding in their 
numbers the aborigines, so to call them, of the region to which they have 
migrated. The distinguishing of the aboriginal from the invading popula- 
tion, and the determination of the causes which have produced and directed 
the invasion, are among the problems which the investigator of the distribu- 
tion of animated creatures, has to endeavour to solve.”’ 

Beginning with the Arctie province, which comprises the great 
Polar basin, we find the powerful agency of cold, as well as the 
large proportion of fresh-water at the surface, materially restrict- 
ing the number of characteristic species, so that the peculiarities 
of this division are most prominently exhibited within a short 
distance of the surface. But an examination of the depths of the 
Arctic seas brings to light the remarkable circumstance of an in- 
creasing temperature as we descend, accompanied by an abundant 
variety of life. ‘This is explained by the deep course of the warm 
Atlantic currents bringing with them numerous southern species, 
whose appearance in the surface waters of the inhospitable north 
would be quickly followed by their destruction ; thus even within 
the Arctic circle, these wanderers from warmer latitudes are pro- 
vided with a suitable habitation. A curious fact is mentioned, 
relating to the star-fishes of the north, which we commend to the 
attention of some of our theorizing geologists, The beautiful 
crinoid, or stone-lily as it is called from its elegant form,—in 
reality a star-fish at the end of a long jointed stem,—is found in 
such myriads in some of the ancient strata of Britain as to be 
quite characteristic of them, and their abundance has been gene- 
rally regarded as supporting the notion of the prevalence of a 
warm climate in this island at the period when these animals 
existed. Yet where do we find their representatives at the pre- 
sent day? The Comatude or feather-stars, true crinoids in the 
early stages of their growth, are found only in limited numbers in 
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the warm and temperate parts of the European seas, and it is only 
within the Arctic province that they may be said to abound. It is 
stated that in moderately deep water near Spitzbergen, the dredge 
is hauled up frequently filled with their bodies, ‘‘ to the exclusion 
of all other creatures.” ‘‘ This,” as the author observes, “is a 
fact of no small significance,” and shows how necessary is a know- 
ledge of our present fauna to enable us to understand the past 
history of the earth. The ‘‘ Boreal” province, including the west 
coast of Norway and the Shetlands, has many characters remind- 
ing us of the Aretic regions, but it gradually merges into the 
“Celtic,” or that of our own islands, Many circumstances in 
connexion with the Celtic area combine to render it particularly 
interesting, and we will here let the author speak for himself. 

“The Celtic province is the neutral ground of the European seas; it is 
the field upon which the creatures of the north and those of the south meet 
and intermingle. It has its own special inhabitants, the aborigines of the 
qeostoes, but these are far exceeded in numbers by the colonists who are 

iffused among them. It includes within its proper population the sur- 
vivors of an epoch when the seas of Europe were a parcelled out 
than they are now. Here and there, these old people still retain limited 
tracks of the sea-bed, whilst the vast mass of the nations to which they 
originally belonged have retired far to the north, or west, or south, accord- 
ing to their tribe. These must not be confounded with the immigrants who 
have gradually made their way into the Celtic area during the ages that 
have past since its first constitution into a distinct province. They are like 
the Basques among the Spaniards, or the Cornish among Englishmen, relics 
of ancient possessors of the country whose epoch of dominance has ceased to 
be, but who still remain in fragmentary masses, as if to show what and 
where they once were. These varied natural history features, combined in 
the Celtic province, render it of all European areas that most interesting to 
the zodlogist and botanist ; from their abundance and interest, they invite 
the human inhabitants to the study of the living creatures gathered so pro- 
fusely around them: hence it is, that, in spite of all the discouragement 
just alluded to,” (the neglect of natural history at the Universities,) ‘‘in no 
part of the world has marine natural history been so thoroughly pursued 
as in Britain.” 

The chapter on the Celtic province contains much valuable in- 
formation on the distribution of animal and vegetable life in zones 
or bands along our coasts. This is a subject within reach of any 
of our sea-side idlers. The author well says that ‘‘ to watch the 
shore gradually uncovered by the retiring waters, is as if a great 
sheet of hieroglyphics—strange picture-writing—were being un- 
folded before us,” and the interpretation of these mystic signs 
would be found a pleasant and profitable amusement by many a 
time-wearied visitor. 

But we must pass on to the fourth great division, or ‘ Lusi- 
tanian”’ province. This is a well-marked area, ranging from the 
entrance of the oo Channel as far south as the Canaries, but 
one whose inverte 


through the recent researches of our enterprising countryman, | adopt ; and this we may do most conveniently with t 


Mr. M‘Andrew. Here again, natural history comes to the aid of 
geology. Dredging, in Vigo Bay, in almost the centre of the pe- 


contiguity, if not connexion with Ireland, and this idea was based 
on botanical and geological evidence. 
peculiarly Spanish flora only in the south of Ireland may be in- 
terpreted by that of an abundance of Irish testacea only on one 
particular part of the coast of Spain, and these two remarkable 
facts must be considered as strongly confirmatory of Forbes’s notion, 
even by those who once so vehemently opposed it. The extension 
of the coast of Spain in a westerly direction was hinted at more 


of Madeira, when he remarks that, “ instead of es a place, 
considered ichthyologically, corresponding with its latitude, Ma- 
deira seems to be 
Mediterranean.” 
The account of the Lusitanian province completes the portion 
of this book written by Edward Forbes, and with it closed the 
literary labours of his short but useful life. It would be no easy 
task for any one at the present day to finish a work begun by 
Forbes, but we have no reason to complain of Mr. Godwin-Austen, 
who now takes up the story, and gives us the natural history of 


THE EDINBURGH AND THE QUARTERLY REVIEWS, 

Ovr Quarterlies perform a most useful office, appropriate to their 

own class of periodicals, when, taking from time to time a general 

survey of any single field of human inquiry, they present a clear 

and succinct statement of what has been done in it, and what are 

the present results. An admirable example of this kind was the 
| paper on ‘The Progress of Geology” in the Quarterly Review 
| for July last, and this month the Ldinburgh gives us another in 
| its review of Bain’s Psychology. This paper begins by proclaim- 

ing the welcome fact, that ‘the sceptre of Psychology has de- 
{ cidedly returned to this island,” after a lapse of two generations 
| in which the scientific study of mind had been neglected by Eng- 
| lishmen, whilst it was brilliantly cultivated elsewhere. Two con- 
\ flicting schools, or modes of thought, have divided metaphysicians 
| from the very beginning of speculation. These are the a posteriori 
and the a priori schools, or as they are popularly rather than 
accurately designated, the Aristotelian and the Platonic, 
The foundation of the former was laid in England by 
Hobbes, and the superstructure was raised by the masterly 
hands of Locke and Hartley. Other workmen, successively 
developing the ideas of these two, have enlarged and 
beautitied the edifice, and now, says the reviewer, ‘a new as- 
pirant to philosophical eminence, Mr. Alexander Bain, has 
stepped beyond all his predecessors, and has produced an ex- 
position of the mind, of the school of Locke and Hartley, equally 
remarkable in what it has successfully done, and in 
what it has wisely refrained from—an exposition which 
deserves to take rank as the foremost of its class, and 
as marking the most advanced point which the a posteriori 
peychology has reached.” The rival method was created on the 

ontinent by Descartes, the contemporary of Hobbes; ‘for the 
French, who are so often ill-naturedly charged with having in- 
vented nothing, at least invented German philosophy.” But the 
—— which the whole speculative energy of Germany was em- 
ployed — the greater part of this century in building up, and 
which the French had expounded with all the lucidity of 
which it was capable, is believed to have found its best 
and profoundest representative in a Scotchman, Sir William 
Hamilton. The Lockian system is now decidedly emerging from 
the cloud under which it has lain for some time throughout Europe, 
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culiar Lusitanian fauna, disclosed the unexpected presence of | And though one of the two must be fundamentally the superior, 
animals mainly belonging to the British or Celtic area. It was | there can be no doubt that whichever this is, it has been greatly 
for a long time stoutly maintained by Forbes that the Spanish | benefited by the searching criticisms which it has sustained from 
peninsula formerly extended far into the Atlantic, and was in | the other.” 


| 


and is giving signs that it is likely soon again to have its turn of 
ascendancy ; but its rival will not succumb without a conflict which 
will probably be sharp and protracted. Now is the time, before 
the mélée begins, to take a leisurely survey of the opposing forces, 


rate fauna is almost unknown to us except | the positions they hold, and the mode of warfare wf respectively 


e help of the 
Edinburgh reviewer. He does not profess himself a partisan of 
either camp ; both, he says, have done great things for mankind. 


We copied lately from Notes and Queries an old Scotch song 


Now, the — of a which had turned up in Arabia after it had been long lost in the 


land of its birth. A genuine, but hitherto unknown memorial of 


Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Thrale, has been discovered in a dusty 
| hiding-place, behind an old press in one of the offices of the Su- 


| preme Court of New South Wales. 


The manuscript thus lost and 
recovered on the other side of the globe was the diary of visits to 


England in 1775 and 1781 by th tle lled by Boswell the 
than twenty years ago by Mr. Lowe in his Synopsis of the Fishes | oe nS oa oe eke 


_ to London principally to see Dr. Johnson. 
) C fat | Sydney in 1854 on > 
intermediate between Great Britain and the | 


| Edinburgh. 


‘Trish Dr. Campbell,” who was said to have come from Ireland 
It was published at 
r the editorship of Mr. Raymond, the Pro- 
thonotary of the Court in which it was found; anda copy of the book, 
‘* probably the only one on this side of the equator,” has supplied 
materials for a very interesting article in the new number of the 
Among its other papers which call for special men- 


| tion are a trenchant criticism of Carlyle’s Frederic the Great—a 
| work regarded by the reviewer as a conspicuous example of all 


} 
| 


that a history ought not to be; a summary of the military events 
of the Italian Campaign of 1859, the materials for which have 


the two remaining European provinces, comprised in the line of | been derived principally from private sources; and an article on 


inland seas which extend from Gibraltar to the Caucasus. 


The 


‘Secret Organization of Trades,” of which we speak in another 


Mediterranean and Caspian Seas, strictly — , do not deserve | column, in connexion with one on “ Strikes” in the Quarterly. 


the rank of zoédlogical provinces, inasmuch as the main features 


The time has been, and it is not long gone by, when the readers 


of their faune are those of the Lusitanian area, but the varied | of the Quarterly might be sure to find in each number at least 


composition of their waters and the geological character of their 
boundaries have so much influence on the conditions of animal 
life, that no one will regret the space Mr. Godwin-Austen has 
devoted to their consideration. The editor, indeed, half apolo- 
gizes for the extent to which this ‘ outline ” of the zodlogy of | 
the European seas has been carried; but in these days of book- 
making we rarely find such a large proportion of original matter 
as is contained in the three hundred pages of this little volume. 
In the slight sketch we have given Fittle has been said of the 
causes which affect the distribution of marine life. 
leave them to the reader, who will find much interesting informa- | 
tion on the subject. The book is pleasantly written throughout, 
and now, when so many workers are in the field of natural his- 
tory, the student will find this a useful guide to point out to him 
where to work, and what to look for; at the same time it will 
carry his thoughts back to ages long past, when the seas of 
Europe occupied far different areas from their present ones, and 
their inhabitants belonged to groups of which we have now but 
few and feeble representatives. 











one article which should commend itself to universal popularity 
by the exquisite art with which it invested common things with 
an interest unfelt before. Among these articles some were speci- 
mens of the choicest kind of literary gossip; others exhibited in 
— something of the power which Shelley ascribes to poetry, of 
ifting the veil from the hidden beauty of the world, and making 
familiar things to be as if they were not familiar. The present 
number of the Quarterly is of an average character, unenlivened 
by any such brilliant and fascinating matter. The pleasantest 


'g ° ° ° - r . 
We must / paper it contains is one on ‘‘ New Zealand—its Progress and Re- 


sources.” The writer looks with more of desire than of hope to a 
complete amalgamation of the Maori with the colonist suseletion. 
If the native race can only be preserved a little longer, there may 
be a reasonable hope of giving them a fresh lease of life, and 
seeing them become the colony’s wealth in peace and strength in 
war; but though as regards property, industrial habits, and other 
elements of civilization, they are now in a very satisfactory posi- 
tion, their numbers are diminishing, and there is reason to bellows 
that they do not now exceed 70,000, The following is an extract 
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from the reviewer’s interesting sketch of the moral and intel- 


lectual character of the Maoris. 
“Tf the reasoning powers of a New Zealander are considerable, he has 


been equally gifted with imagination, and possesses no small amount of | 


tical sensibility. ‘The figures with which their poetry abounds are all 
rawn from natural objects, and their manner of speech in its most prosaic 
form is distinguished by a lofty tone. The rain, the hoar frost, the sea, the 
sun, the storm, and the earthquake, are among the most frequent of their 
illustrations. They have national songs on almost every subject :—on war; 
on the seasons; on occupations ; for festivals ; for funerals; odes; in- 
cantations ; and ancient lays, in which their most cherished traditions are 


recorded and preserved. No one would be considered an eloquent orator if | 


he could not make quotations from these poems, containing allusions appli- 
cable to the subject on which he was speaking. Sir George Grey has beena 
diligent collector of Maori poetry, and has made literal translations of 
many of the New Zealand ‘ yrical ballads’ ; but as we are not aware that 
any of them have yet appeared in a metrical form, we venture to present 
one of them by means of a somewhat free but faithful translation. The 
great chief Te Rauparaha lived on the shore of une of those beautiful and 
sheltered estuaries with which the coasts of New Zealand abound, but was 
driven from his residence by his enemies, and obliged to take refuge on a 
promontory, from which he could see in the distance his former home. The 
idea of an imaginary connexion established between two places by means of 
the wind is often to be met with in the poetry of this people, and so power- 
fully are their sympathies excited by the circumstance of the breeze blowing 
from a country where a beloved object is staying, that a wife or lover may 
be frequently seen with her face exposed to the wind while she gives vent to 
her affection in the peculiar wailing chaunt of the country. 
A lament for his native place, by the Chief Te Rauparaha, after it had been 
abandoned by him. 
‘ Far away, far away, is the land of my fathers, 
The place of my birth is divided from me ; 
The tie now is slight that remains to connect us, 
In the white fleecy cloud that floats over the sea. 
From the crest of the hill, once the joy of my childhood, 
It has drifted towards me, I now see it near ; 
And I see the far mountain lit up by the sunbeam, 
To my lone, aching heart inexpressibly dear. 
And oh! could I waft on the wings of the land-breeze 
One sigh to my kindred I left on the shore, 
Where the tide leaps and dances with ever fresh gladness, 
Where waves have no terrors, winds harmlessly roar. 
Do my bidding soft air, just aroused from thy slumber, 
Like a bird long imprisoned escaped from its cage, 
Fly, fly to my tribe, bid them ever remember 
The love of their chief, that will strengthen with age.’ 





AN ANTI-PUSEYITE NOVEL,* 
Extremes is a novel of the theological order, written with a sober 
purpose, and wound up with a moral. The purpose is to exem- 
plify some of the errors arising from mistaken zeal in religious 
matters, and the evil consequences that flow from those errors. 
The moral is thus expressed. 

** Few persons, in embracing the views of any party, remember that from 
the moment they can be denominated as belonging to that ‘ party,’ they 
have stepped aside from the exact mean of right, and consequently become 
sectarians. Fewer still of those who hold extreme opinions on either side 
perceive, what is manifest enough to a bystander, that their views nearly 
approach those of their opponents, in their extravagance at least, and thus 
afford a striking commentary upon the old proverb that ‘ Extremes meet.’ ”’ 

The doctrine of baptismal regeneration is the pivot about which 
the action of the tale revolves. The parishioners of Snagton 
cum Thwackelton, in the Dales of Yorkshire, hold extremely 
latitudinarian views on the subject, insomuch that although they 
generally call in the clergyman to ‘‘ name” a child, the christen- 
ing or ‘‘ kessening” will be deferred until there are ‘‘ several chil- 


dren to be done together,” so as to make it better worth the trouble | 


and expense of calling together their friends and relations, and 
giving a grand féte, with abundance of brandy and water, cheese and 
gingerbread. But while thus lax in their opinions and practice, 
the dalesfolk are by no means indifferent to spiritual things, or 
slow to criticize the ‘‘ meake” of the new minister who has just 
been set over them. This is Frank Halstead, a young Oxonian, 
brimful of tractarian notions, and bent on carrying them into 
effect in the most uncompromising manner. ‘The Snagtonians 
set him down at once for a ‘‘ Roman,” and stubbornly resist all 
his efforts for their amendment; but he finds two allies, with 
whose aid, had he known how to use it rightly, he might in time 
have arrived at a better understanding with his parishioners. One 
of these is Miss Margaret Langley, a young lady universally be- 
loved in the village, and the only person of culture residing in it ; 
the other is George Heseltine, a small farmer’s son, who is in love 
with Miss Langley’s maid, and partly for that reason, and partly 
from natural kindness ofheart, disposed tomake things pleasant for 
the new minister. Of both these willing and efficient aids, Mr. 
Halstead deprives himself by his rigid adherence to his sacerdotal 
theories. Margaret and he are much together, and an accident 
makes them both aware how gladly they would be still more 
closely united for life. One day they are walking over the crags, 
both in high spirits; Margaret steps upon a ledge of rock over- 
hanging a precipice, and just as it is giving way beneath her feet, 
she is saved from destruction by the strong arm of her companion 
passed suddenly round her waist. Passionate kisses, tears, broken 
words, and eloquent silence, tell the feelings of their hearts; but 
the heart must be vanquished, for Frank Halstead has made a vow 
of ay celibacy. It is fortunate for Margaret that the loss of 
a chancery suit which involved her whole fortune obliges her im- 
mediately to go to London and become a governess. Things go 
from bad to worse in the parish when she leaves it, and reach 
their climax when Frank Halstead feels himself constrained to re- 
fuse to read the burial service over the unbaptised corpse of 

By Emma Willsher Atkinson, Author of ** Memoirs of the Queens 
In two volumes. Published by Smith, Elder, and Co, 


* Ertremes. 
of Prussia.” 





| anp Gown, which is now reprinted in one volume, 








George Heseltine’s father. Thus outraged in his filial affections, 
George revolts against the Church, takes to Lad company, and 
travels fast on the road to ruin—an effect which strikes us as not 
warranted by the alleged cause. It is true that George had bitter 
cause of resentment against his pastor, but he had in some degree 
triumphed over him by burying his father with the customary 
rites in another parish, and the girl he loved was true to him. 
Such a man as George is described to be would not have drifted 
recklessly to perdition while that anchor remained to him. The 
novelist talks here like an ultra-churchman, treating it as a worse 


shock to a man’s moral nature to lose faith in his parish priest 
than to be deceived by the girl of his heart. As for Frank 
Halstead, he was now reduced to a piteous extremity, Broken 


down in soul and body by remorse, disappointment, sorrow, 
fasting and flagellation, * was on the point of seeking rest in the 
besom of ‘‘the true Church,”’ when his old tutor, the Reverend 
Mr. Latham, came to his rescue. The first step which this wise 
and good man takes towards restoring his pupil to a healthier tone 


| of thought and feeling is to hunt up his neglected fishing rod, 


and bustle away with him to the trout stream, where at last the 
languid ascetic becomes so interested in the sport, that accoutred 
all in black as he is, and heedless of clerical decorum, he steps into 
the water to land a mighty fish which his friend has hooked. 
From that moment his cure is begun. How it was completed, 
and how the mischief done to Margaret and to George was re- 
= are matters revealed in the second volume, where we will 
eave the reader to seek them. The search will repay his pains. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

The most remarkable book in this week’s list of publications is Tue 
Eriwemics or THE Mippie Aces, translated by Dr. Babington from 
the German of Dr. Hecker. Although the present is the third edition of 
the work, and a quarter of a century has elapsed since the appearance of 
the first, the book is practically a new one for the English public, the 
two previous editions having been published by the Sydenham Society, 
and issued to its members only. The subjects treated are the “ Black 
Death” of the fourteenth century; the ‘* Dancing Mania,” which fol 
lowed close upon the former visitation ; the ‘“‘ Sweating Sickness,”’ which 
broke out in England soon after the battle of Bosworth in 1485, and five 
times ravaged this island and the continent between that year and 1551; 
and the ‘Child Pilgrimages,” a series which began with that un- 

aralleled event in the history of fanaticism, the Boy Crusade of 1212. 

his chapter on Child Pilgrimages, now first translated into English, 
completes the list of all Dr. Hecker’s deeply interesting contributions to 
the history of medicine and of popular nea 


Unxper Bow Betts is a collection of five-and-twenty capital stories 
and sketches, all relating to the City, which have appeared during the 
last two years in Household Words, Among them is a remarkable paper 
called ** All Night on the Monument,” which we are now informed is a 
record of the writer’s actual experience. 

The readers of Fraser's Magazine are familiar with the story of Sworp 
It is a well written 
but unpleasant story, with a Satanic hero—a sort of drawing-room Lara 
or Conrad, 

The First American Curss Conaress, held at New York in 1857, 
marks a great epoch in the history of the game, and its transactions are 
fully recorded, along with other matter interesting to adepts, in a 
volume of 562 closely printed pages. 

Books. 

» Epidemics of the Middle Ages. From the German of J, F.C. Hecker, 
M.D. Translated by B. G. Babbington, M.D., F.R.S.,&e. Third edition, 
completed by the Author’s Treatise on Child Pilgrimages. 

Under Bow Bells, A City book for all readers, By John Hollingshead. 

The Sword and Gown, By the Author of “ Guy Livingstone.” Originally 
published in ** Fraser's Magazine.” 

The Book of the First American Chess Congress: containing the Proceedings 
of that Celebrated Assemblage, with the Papers read in its Sessions, the 
Games played in,the Grand Tournament, and the Stratagems entered in the 
Problem Tournay ; together with Sketches of the History of Chess in the Old 
and New Worlds, By Daniel Willard Fiske, M.A. 

Inspiration : How it is related to Revelation and the Reason? With a few 
Kemarks suggested by recent criticisms on Mansel’s Bampton Lectures. 

Manual of General History for the Use of Schools, Translated from the 
Noorthey Course, By Professor Henry Attwell. 

Caii Julii Cesaris Commentariorum de Bello Civili; liber I, With English 
Notes. 

Rocks and Shoals. By Captain Lovesy. 

The Boy Voyagers ; or, the Pirates of the East. 
lustrations by Harrison Weir. 

Stilicho ; or, the Impending Fall of Rome. 
Mallam. 


In two volumes. 
By Anne Bowman. With Il- 


An Historical Tragedy, By George 


ALMANACK, 
Cassell's Illustrated Almanack for 1860, 


Mackenzie's Bookkeeping for Solicitors is avery useful little work. 
His system is simple and inexpensive. It will be found valuable in any 
office, but is peculiarly adapted to the requirements of young solicitors 
commencing practice. A perusal of this book will put them in the way 
of avoiding the very serious loss caused by imperfect entries of business 
done, while the monetary part of the system enables them at any time to 
see how they stand with their clients. Careless bookkeeping is the rock 
on which many a solicitor has split—clients’ concerns take so much time, 
he is apt to neglect his own; account-keeping is tedious, it gets into 
arrear, he has no very clear notion how much of the banker's balance 
belongs to him, and how much to his clients. His business is large, it 
must be prospering; while there is so much moncy at the banker's, he 
may safely incur some new expense. Suddenly calls come upon him, 
he looks into his affairs, it is too late: he has mixed his clients’ 
money with his own, and unknowingly has lived beyond his 
income. Then arises some pressing want, under its pressure he com- 
mits some direct act of appropriation. This must be concealed by other 
and greater frauds, till at last he furnishes one of those sad spectacles 
that have of late been so numerous, A simple system like Mr. Mac- 
kenzie’s early adopted and conscientiously persevered in would have 
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saved to society many a man who through his carelessness in money 1 
matters has gone to swell the list of fraudulent Bankrupts. We would 
suggest one improvement in the system. Clients’ money should not be 
mixed with the Solicitor’s at all, but kept totally distinct and paid into 
a separate account at his Banker’s, An additional column in the Cash 
Book would effect this. 


LITERARY NEWS. 





Mr. Murray’s list of forthcoming works, which has just been issued, 
comprises some most interesting announcements. Chief among them 
are ‘ The Narrative of the Discovery of the Fate of Sir John Franklin 
and his Companions,” by Captain M‘Clintock, R.N., with maps and 
plates; “The Duke of Wellington’s Correspondence while Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, from 1807 to 1809,” by his Grace the present Duke of 
Wellington; ‘‘ Thoughts on Government and Legislation,” by Lord 
Wrottesley, F.R.S.; ‘* Memoirs of Lord Chancellor Shaftesbury,” by | 
W. D. Christie, Esq.; ‘General Sir Robert Wilson’s Journal, while 
employed at the Head-Quarters of the Russian Army, during the Re- | 
treat of the French in 1812”; ‘The Great European Congresses : 
Vienna, Paris, Aix-la-Chapelle, Troppau, and Laybach,” by the Earl of | 
Westmoreland; and “ History of the Two Years’ War in the Crimea, | 
based chiefly upon the Private Papers of the late Lord Raglan, and other 
Authentic Materials,” by A. W. Kinglake, M.P. 

Messrs. Longman and Co. likewise announce a very considerable 
number of forthcoming books, among them a “‘ History of Constitutional 
and Legislative Progress in England since the Accession of George III.,” 
by Thomas Erskine May: “Travels in Peru and Mexico,” by 8. 5S. 

ill; “ Contributions to Mental Philosophy,” by Fichte, translated and 
edited by J. D. Morell; “ The Pyramids and Why they were Built,” by 
John Taylor; and the final two volumes (the 4th and 5th) of “ Egypt’s 
Place in Universal History,” by Chevalier Bunsen. 

Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co.’s list of books preparing for publication 
also contains a good many works of interest. Among them are the two 
crowned Prize Essays on the Causes of the Decline of the Soviety of 
Friends, the first entitled ‘Quakerism, Past and Present,’ by John 8. 
Rowntree; and the second “The Peculium,” by Thomas Hancock. 
We are further promised new and cheap issues of Mrs. Gaskell’s * Life 
of Charlotte Bronté” ; of Sir John Bowring’s “ Visit to the Philippine 
Isles” ; and of Walter Thornbury’s “ Life in Spain”; as also a new 
edition of Leigh Hunt's Autobiography, revised by the author, with two 
additional chapters, and edited by his Son. 

Messrs. Hurst and Blackett announce the following works in their 
List of New Publications in preparation :—‘“‘ Poems,” by the Author of | 
* John Halifax, Gentleman,” with engravings by Birket Foster; ‘ The 
Upper and Lower Amoor, a Narrative of Travel and Adventure,” by Mr. | 
Atkinson, Author of ‘Oriental and Western Siberia,” in two volumes, 
with numerous illustrations; ‘‘ The Life and Times of George Villiers, | 
Duke of Buckingham,” by Mrs. Thomson; “ Pictures of Sporting Life 
and Character,” by Lord William Lennox ; ‘Mr. and Mrs. Asheton,”’ a | 
novel, by the Author of ‘‘ Margaret and her Bridesmaids"; and new 
works of fiction by the Honourable Mrs. Norton, Miss Kavanagh, Mrs. 
Howitt, Mrs. 8. C. Hall, the Author of “‘ Margaret Maitland,” &e. The 
next volume of Hurst and Blackett’s Standard Library will comprise 
Sam Slick’s ‘‘ Wise Saws and Modern Instances.” 

Mr. Skeet has in preparation : “ Literary Reminiscences and Memoirs 
of Thomas Campbell,” by his friend and coadjutor, Cyrus Redding; ‘ Tra- 
vels in Morocco,” a posthumous work of the celebrated African traveller, 
the late James Richardson, in two volumes profusely illustrated; ‘* My 
Study Chair; or, Memoirs of Men and Books,”’ by the late D. O. Mad- | 
dyn, wef “Four Years in Burmah,” by W. H. Marshall, Esq., late 
editor of the Rangoon Chronicle, and New Novels by F. G. Trafford, 
Cyrus Redding, and the Author of “‘ Gladys of ILarlech.”’ 

Messrs. Nisbet and Co. announce an illustrated Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim's 
Progress,” by Gilbert, uniform with their edition of Thomson's “ Sca- 
sons”; and “The Romance of Natural History,” with many illustra- 
tions, by P. H. Gosse. 

The announcement of Mr. Anthony Trollope’s forthcoming work on 
“Central America and the Spanish Main,” occasions the London corre- 
spondent of the Manchester Examiner to remark :—“ He is at once the 
most industrious of Post Office officials and the most prolific of novelists, | 
and turns to account a tour of Post Office duty among the West India 


seat the publication of his travels and observations in the Spanish 
Main. r. Trollope is a master in tht art of killing two birds with one 
stone. He writes much of his novels on board the steamer, while en- | 


ed, as he has been for some time past, in visiting our over-sea Post 
Office establishments. Thus he works up his experience of life aboard 
ship into the novel of the moment, as we may see in “ The Bertrams,” 
where his Peninsular and Oriental voyage out to Egypt has supplied him 
with a batch of characters and nearly a volume of incident.” | 

The Paris correspondent of the Postamtsze/tung of Frankfort announces 
that his Majesty Napoleon III. has just finished a book entitled ‘* Iis- 
toire des Canons rayés,”’ which is to appear in the course of a few months, | 
as a supplement to the recently published works of the Emperor. 

The seventh volume of the “Mémoires du Prince Eugiéne,” is an- 
nounced at Paris as forthcoming within a week or two. It is stated to 
contain some very curious original documents, among others a series of 
letters entrusted by the Queen of Sweden, daughter of Prince Eugéne, to | 
the editor of the work, M. Ducasse. 

“L’Annuaire de l’Algérie et des Colonies,” an important statistical 
work, issued under the direction of the French Minister of the Colonies 
by a society of savans, has just appeared at Paris. 

M. Martial Bretin, librarian of the Louvre, has published a volume of 
‘*Pensées des deux Empereurs Napoléon I. et Napoléon III,” consisting 
of extracts from the works of the two Napoleons, and purporting to show 
the remarkable coincidence of ideas between them. This compilation is 
said to owe its origin to a recent accidental remark of the present ruler of | 
France. 

The second volume of a new edition of the works of Abélard, by 
M. Cousin, has been published by Durand, Paris. The same firm has 

blished “* La Vie des Fleurs ct des Fruits,’ by E. Noel, with a preface | 

. J. Stahl, This latter work is greatly praised by French critics, as 
presenting a new genre of literature. 


| and most powerful act being entirely independent of M. Hugo. 


band. 


| success if possible. 


Several interesting pamphlets have come out in Paris within the week, 
One of them, by the Marquis de Montigny, argues the necessity of re. 
establishing the order of the Knights of Malta for the defence of the 
Pope ; another, entitled “La Presse et Empire,” by M. Felix Foucou, 
pleads the cause of Government versus Writers. 

A German Prince, Colonel in the Russian service, Duke Emil yop 
Wittgenstein, has published, through Zernin, Darmstadt, a reminiscence 
of the late Crimean war, under the title ‘ Cavallerie-Skizzen,” (Sketches 
of Cavalry.) The book contains much information on the organization 
of the Russian cavalry, and its action at Kars and in other engagements, 

The late Prussian Minister of State, Count von Westphalen, has just 
published an important historical work, long in preparation, entitled 
“The History of the Campaigns of Duke Ferdinand of Brunswick- 
Liineburg.”” The Count was formerly private secretary to Duke Fer- 
dinand, and in great favour with the celebrated chieftain. 

Dr. Buschmann, a distinguished German linguist, chief librarian of 
the Royal Library at Berlin, has published a large work on the different 
aboriginal dialects of North America, entitled “‘ Eine Musterung der Vélker 
und Sprachen des nérdlichen Amerika’s,” (An examination of the Races 
and Languages of Northern America.) The work recently received the 
great Linguistic Prize of the French Academy. 

The first volume of “ Travels in South Africa in the Years 1849 to 
1857,’ by Ladislaus Magyar, has appeared at Pesth, in the German lan- 
guage. It had previously been published in Hungarian, by the same 
author, and found great success. 

A new Life of Humboldt, containing many original letters of the great 
philosopher addressed to Monsignor Scarpellini, the most distinguished 
of modern Italian astronomers, and extending from 1805 till 1840, the 


| time of death of the latter, has just been published in Italian by Signora 


Caterina Scarpellini, niece of the astronomer. The same lady lately 
issued, in pamphlet form, a “‘ Discorso sulla Vita e le Opere di Alessandro 
Humboldt.” 

Under the title “Tl Nuovo Regno di Venezia,” an anonymous author, 
who signs himself “ a Venetian Officer,” has published at Turin a little 
work in which the necessity of the formation of a Venetian kingdom is 
argued very forcibly. 

The Provisional Government of Tuscany has ordered a complete edi- 
tion of the unpublished writings of Macchiavelli, which have been dis- 
covered recently at Florence. Signor Luigi Passerini, Director of the 
Tuscan archives of State, is to be the editor. 


. Che Cheatres. 


A new play at Sadler’s Wells is a novelty indeed! When first they 


| undertook the managerial office, Messrs. Phelps and Greenwood were 


ready patrons of those dramatists who, hoping against hope, still toil to 


| maintain the drama in poetical condition, but we do not believe that one 


case of decided success was found to reward their liberality. The public 
of Pentonville was so rigidly Shakespearian, that it would have nothing 
but the productions of Shakespeare himself, with Mr. Phelps as their in- 
terpreter, and was just as averse from English originality as from adapted 
French. Hence for some years the managers have exclusively confined 
themselves to old plays, occasionally making an effort to attract increased 
attention by the decorative splendour with which some particular work 
was revived. Never did they become disciples of that fanatical party 
which would indissolubly wed literary eminence to shabbiness of scene. 
Their pieces have been always well dressed and well put upon the stage ; 
in some instances with a degree of magnificence astonishing to occasional 
Visitors. 

On Tuesday last, after the lapse of several years, a really new play 
was produced at Sadler’s Wells. The author of the work is Mr. Tom 
Taylor, and it is called the Fool’s Revenge. There is no doubt that this 
title will not only reveal to reading folks the fact that the play is based 
on M. Victor Hugo’s early drama, Ze Roi s’amuse, but lure them into 
the erroneous conjecture that Mr. Taylor has simply taken up the French 


| piece and converted it into English, with such command of blank verse 


as the Muses may have pleased to grant. He has done nothing of the 
kind, but has mow, A made a new piece on an old foundation, his third 
All that 
relates to the enticement of Francis I. by a courtesan and the death of 
Blanche is omitted, and the jest er is endowed with a new motive by the 
circumstance that in his younger days his beloved wife was seduced by 
the very nobleman whose consort he would consign to the arms of his 
master. The revelation of the mistake he has committed—of the fact 
that his own daughter, not his enemy’s wife, is betrayed to a libertine, 
is revealed to him, not by a flash, but gradually, and after he has 
triumphantly insulted the husband he thinks he has injured. By re- 
moving the scene from France to Italy, and substituting a Duke of 
Faenza for King Francis I., Mr. Taylor has freed himself from historical 


| fetters, and has introduced an entirely new personage—the wife of the 


Duke—who strongly resembles the Countess Orsina of Lessing, and who 
brings the story to a novel termination by poisoning her faithless hus- 
The honour of the jester’s daughter is thus preserved, and het 
father perceives that a desire for vengeance has been the sole cause of 
his miseries, Hence the whole play inculcates the Christian doctrine of 
forgiveness ; and we need not tell any one acquainted with M. Hugo's 
drama, what a complete change has been wrought in the old tale by the 
new method of treatment. 

The piece, excellently put together so as to sustain the interest of the 
audience till the fall of the curtain, is performed and decorated in a style 
which reveals a strong resolution on the part of the managers to secure 
Mr. Phelps, as Bertuccio (so is Triboulet now called), 
has a character which allows him full scope for interchanging his dry 
comic vein with his native pathos; Miss Heath (new to the theatre) 
displays remarkable force as the jester’s daughter; and the rest of the 
characters, all ably filled, are backed by as beautiful a series of pictures 
as is to be seen on any stage in London, If this first attempt of Messrs. 
Phelps and Greenwood to regale their patrons with novelty does not 
prove eminently attractive, the wsthetics of Pentonville are indeed ex- 
clusive. 

At the Olympic, under the title, A Hushand to Order, there is a ver- 
sion of a well-known French piece, called Un Mariage sous [ Empire, in 
which we are shown how a high-born young lady of the old régime, 
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forced into a marriage with one of Napoleon's plebeian colonels, learns to | 
love the man she has taken upon compulsion. The lady has an uncle in 
the shape of a very worldly baron, and the Colonel has a couple of rustic 
cousins, male and female, and there is an underplot sustained by another 
pair of lovers, so that while the story is simple there is no lack of dra- 
matis persone. Although neither Mr. Robson nor Mrs. Stirling is to be 
found among them, a number of clever actors are very effectively em- 
ployed. Strong in its leading artist, the Olympic Theatre is also well 
provided with respect to its general company. 

Mr. Tom Taylor’s equestrian drama, Garibaldi, with which the ma- 
nager of Astley’s has commenced his season, is a decided improvement 
on the old routine pieces of the Westminster Road. Something like dra- 
matic interest is derived from the history of the General, who is shown 
first as a commander of the Italian legions employed by the republic of 
Uruguay against the dictator Rivas, then he is the defender of Rome in 
1849, and lastly as the commander of the Chasseurs of the Alps in the 
present year. His vicissitudes are illustrated by new and, in some in- 
stances, excellent scenery ; and the dialogue that explains the action is 
at any rate free from conventional nonsense. 





Parisian THEATRICALS. 

At the Gymnase there is a new five-act comedy by M. Henri de Meil- 
hac, entitled Un petit Fils de Mascaville, an adventurer of modern times, 
named Ronceray, being the supposed descendant of the knave of old 
French comedy. This Ronceray is bent upon a marriage with Cécile, 
the daughter of M. Clavarot, a retired bourgeois, whom he leads by the 
nose, just as Tartuffe leads Orgon, though he owes his influence not to a 
reputation for sanctity, but to a pretended influence with the Govern- 
ment. He has an additional weapon in the terror with which he inspires 
Madame Clavarot, whom he has seduced in her youth, and who fears he 
will betray her to her husband. Obstacle after obstacle presents itself 
on his road to the hymeneal altar; yet it seems that by his audacity and 
craft he will triumph over all, till he breaks down at last and is unveiled 
as an impostor. Even the amour with Madame Clavarot, which he would 
basely turn to account, proves of no service, for her husband was already 
acquainted with the affair though he deliberately feigned ignorance. 

La Reine Margot, the drama with which, in F¢ bruary, 1847, M. Alex- 
andre Dumas inaugurated the unfortunate Thédtre Historique, has been 
revived at the Porte Saint Martin. About three years and a half ago it 
was revived at the Cirque, and was always considered a favourite play. 

A comedy, in one act, by M. Henri Nicolle, called Les Projets de ma 
Tante, has been produced at the Théadtre Francais. The aunt, one of 
those charming middle-aged persons so common upon the French stage, 
has the greatest difficulty in making her niece and a model young gen- 
tleman fall in love with each other, but succeeds in the end by entering 
the lists as a pretended rival to the young lady. Two authors, MM. 
Baraguay and De Rosta, have combined their wits for the formation of 
a short comedy, entitled (xe Fille de Voltaire, which is now played at 
the Odéon. The scene is laid at Ferney; but the old gentleman who 
plays the part of father in a very simple love story, might as well have 
been any one else as the noted philosopher. He is, however, made up 
into an admirable likeness of Voltaire, and that is a great point. 


Wausic. 

Musie has this week been employed (as it often is) in ministering to a 
valuable public object. The London Mechanics’ Institution, the offspring 
of the late benevolent Dr. Birkbeck and Lord Brougham, and the pro- 
totype and model of all the establishments of this kind in the kingdom, 
has (as is well known) been contending with difficulties which have 
cramped its labours and impaired its usefulness. To overcome these diffi- 
culties great efforts have lately been made ; and with the aid of very liberal 
support from the public, they are in a fair way of being surmounted. 
The purchase of the landlord's interest in the buildings of the Institution 
has been completed, and Lord Brougham and his co-trustee are relieved 
from their personal liability for a rent of nearly 250/. per annum for 
a hundred years to come. But this object has been in part accomplished 
by burdening the property with a mortgage, which yet remains to be 
cleared off; a purpose which it is hoped, with the help of the contribu- 
tions of public-spirited persons, will speedily be realized. Meanwhile it 
appears, from an interesting report now put forth by the Institution, that 
it is pursuing its labours with renewed activity. It has now about 350 
regular subscribers, besides several hundred persons who attend classes 
in mathematics, English grammar, drawing, and other branches of 
education. In short, this important Institution is now (in the words of 
the Report) “in an improving condition.” 

One of the contributions towards its funds has been made by the 
London Glee and Madrigal Union, a society of which honourable men- 
tion has frequently been made in our columns. They volunteered a 
performance, which was given in the theatre of the Institution on Mon- 
day evening, and attracted a large assemblage. The singers were Miss 
Wells, Miss Eyles, Mr. Baxter, Mr. Cummings, Mr. Land, and Mr. 
Lawler—a glee-party such as London has not possessed since the 
Billingtons, Vaughans, and Bartlemans, who charmed the public ear in 
the days “ when George the Third was King.’ They sang a superb 
selection of the finest Glees, Madrigals, and part-songs; and the interest 
of the performance (as on former occasions) was enhanced by the remarks 
and anecdotes with which the vocal pieces were illustrated by Mr. 
Oliphant, whose inter/udes (as we may call them), full of curious matter 
conveyed in the pleasantest manner possible, were highly relished by 
the audience. The whole entertainment was received with an enthu- 
Siasm such as we have seldom witnessed. 


The organ newly erected in St. Thomas's Church, Portman Square, | 
was opened last Saturday afternoon by Mr. Willing, the eminent or- 
ganist of the Foundling Hospital, who played an admirable selection of 
music to a crowded audience chiefly consisting of the members of the con- 
Ee. The organ is the work of Mr. Hedgeland, a young organ 

uilder of great merit and rising reputation. It isa very fine instru- 
ment, combining power and beauty in a remarkable degree; and we 
need scarcely add (as Mr. Willing’s merits are well known) that he dis- 

layed its various qualities with masterly skill and judgment. St. 
Thomas's Church is a new building of considerable magnitude, plain and 
simple in its ornaments, but in excellent architectural taste. 


A young singer, Mademoiselle Marie Sax (no relative of the ingenious 
inventor of the brass instruments which go by his name) has just ap- 
peared at the Théatre Lyrique in the character of the Countess Almaviva 
in Mozart’s Nozze di Figaro, and has made a great sensation. It is 
said that she was a singer at the Cafés on the Boulevards—that her 
talent was discovered by Madame Ugalde, in consequence of whose 
recommendation she was taken in hand by the manager of the 
Théatre Lyrique. She is described as haying a beautiful, tresh voice, 
and as being altogether a young person of the highest promise. 


Johanna Wagner (now Madame Dachmann) maintains her position of 
prima donna of the Berlin lyric stage. Among the principal roles of her 
present répertoire is Lady Macbeth, in Taubert’s opera; a character in 
which she shows herself a tragedian of the very highest order. This 
great performer, during the whole time of her sojourn in this country, 
was in a false position. First, she was kept from the stage by the lo 
and obstinate Chancery suit between Mr. Gye and Mr, Lumley; ai 
when at last she did appear, she was confined to pieces of the modern 
Italian school—things foreign to the education, habits, and tastes of a 
thorough German artist. 

At the Paris Grand Opéra, Robert le Diable, last week, had its 418th 
representation. Meyerbeer has returned to Paris, and Le Pardon de 
Ploérmel has been resumed at the Opéra Comique. Except Rossini, no 
dramatic composer has ever engrossed the musical stage of Europe so en- 
tirely as Meyerbeer is doing now 

The rebuilding of the Grand Opéra, or Académie Impériale de Musique, 
has been decided on, This theatre, beautiful as it is, has always been 
regarded as only temporary, and now, it seems, does not meet the mag- 
nificent ideas of the Emperor. The site of the new building is to be on 
the Boulevard, adjoining the Rue de la Paix. “It is to be completed,” 
says the Gazette Musicale, ‘in eighteen months.” 





MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

% Ne plus ultra ;"’ Sonata for the pianoforte, by Joseph Woelfl. Edited by 
J. W. Davison. 

Pieces for the Pianoforte :—*“ Boutons de Roses,’’ morceau de Salon; 
** Souvenir du Rigi,” Tyrolienne ; ‘* Les Fleurs animées,”’ Lmpromptu ; 
and ** Deodora,” Caprice 4 la Mazurka. By A. Schloesser. 

“ [’ Etoile aimee,” Romance; “Un Ballo in Maschera,’’ Nocturne. By 
J. Ascher. 

Woelfl’s celebrated Sonata, the “ Ne plus ultra,” forms the first num- 
ber of a serial publication just commenced under the title of ‘‘ Boosey's 
Pianoforte Studio; a selection of Twelve Sonatas from the works of 
the Great Composers, edited by J. W. Davison.” To judge from this 
beginning it will be a work of much interest. Joseph Woelfl was one of 
the constellation of great composers and pianists who flourished in 
London about the beginning of the present century. He was the con- 
temporary and rival of Clementi, Dussek, and Steibelt; and his works 
like theirs, though neglected and forgotten for a time, seem likely to 
gain even more than their pristine popularity, for the English public are 
now more able than at any former period to understand and enjoy their 
merits. ‘The above-named Sonata is probably the most remarkable of his 
works. Why it was so named does not clearly appear; but it may be 
reasonably believed that the title, ‘Ne plus ultra,” was a challenge to 
his competitors to produce and perform anything equal to it in inventive 
power and executive difficulty, Dussek’s Sonata, called the “ Plus 
ultra,” is understood to have been an answer to this challenge—a pro- 
duction surpassing the “ Ne plus ultra” of his rival. Both are mag- 
nificent compositions, unequalled in their own day, and not unworthy 
of companionship even with the pianoforte music of Beethoven. Woelfl’s 
Sonata opens with a short introduction, of a grave and imposing cha- 
racter, which leads into the principal movement, a long and highly- 
wrought “ allegro moderato,” a model of clear and masterly construction, 
and so lucid, simple, and melodious in its style, that its immense diffi- 
culties are not apparent till the attempt is made to surmount them. 
There is then another brief movement—an “‘andante” in the manner of 
a florid Italian air, leading into brilliant variations on Mozart's 
popular melody “ Life let us cherish.” The whole Sonata is charming, 
and by no means beyond the skill of the well-taught and accomplished 
lady-pianists who now abound in our social circles. The biographical 
and critical preface from the pen of Mr. J. W. Davison, which enriches 
this publication, will be found highly interesting to every lover of 
music. 

M. Schloesser holds a distinguished place among the fashionable piano- 
forte composers of the day. His morceaux de salon are in request 
among the best class of amateurs, and they owe their acceptation t 
sterling qualities. They are light and brilliant, while they are full of 
melody, and contain nothing to offend the most cultivated taste ; and, 
though they demand good playing, they are free from unmeaning diffi- 
culties. The pieces named above are all of this character ; but we are 
especially pleased with the “‘ Boutons de Roses,” which in a brief space 
shows the masterly construction of a regular sonata.—M, Ascher, too, 
has had much success in this class of composition; but we have heard 
some of his pieces which we prefer to those now before us. They are 
founded on opera airs, which are extended and embellished in a very 
florid manner, and with considerable fancy. But there is too much note- 
splitting ; such a profusion of flights, scales, and arpeggios, that the 
melody is quite lest amid the confusion of sounds. The only value of 
such music is, that it furnishes good practice for the acquirement of a 
rapid finger ; and with this view these pieces of M. Ascher’s may be 
studied with advantage. 





Vivien’s Song ; from Tennyson’s ‘ Idylls of the King.” Composed by 


John Barnett. 

“As I sat beneath a Willow ;’ Song in the Old Style; the words by the 
tev. Anthony F. Thomson, composed by Frank Romer. 

“ My Friendly Harp ;’ Cavatina, composed by Frank Romer. 

New songs by the author of The Mountain Sylph are “ like angels’ 
visits, few and far between.” And yet John Barnett was once one of 
the most industrious and fruitful as wel! as one of the greatest of our Eng- 
lish composers. It is unfortunate that such a man should sink into imac- 
tivity while still in the strength and vigour of his faculties. A new opera 
from his pen, produced at our “ Koyal English Opera,” would assuredly 
be eagerly welcomed by the public. His song, just published, from the 
j Idylls of the King, the poem of the day, is worthy of his name. 
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Tennyson’s thoughtful and earnest verses are set with congenial feeling ; 
and every one who feels the strength of the words will feel the beauty of 





(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 































































ki Austrian ......... .5p.Ct.) —— French . 4ip.ct.; —— 
i the music. Belgian . ..44— | 993 | Mexican a=— 22 
rT: , _ ° — —— ed 
is Frank Romer’s song, “As I sat beneath a Willow,” really is, as the Ditto. ....- +8) — | — Portuguese ii +f = 1 
, 2 eee * “* weer 
; title page describes it, in the Old Style. The verses, on woman's in- | juenos ayres “ em WE RMMMEEN <nsnntecoaseazel iD 1103 
iy constancy, are redolent of the seventeenth century, and the composer Chilian ...... 8 = | = | Serdinien 8 = 7 
i has joined them to an air full of pure and beautiful old Raich wmnedy, | Beers eee = | SS lee Sst 
i His other song, ‘“‘ My Friendly Harp,” is flowing and graceful, with an | Dated ( Ex. 12 Guilders) 2h | bed Bitte Pastve perrerrrers: aresece mm 
exceedingly brilliant harp accompaniment, which of course may be also ne | wa aw | = 
played, but with less effect, on the pianoforte. —_—— 
SHARES. 
*“* The Sands of Dee: the poctry by the Reverend Charles Kingsley ; (Last Official Quotation during — ending Friday Evening.) 
e » ¢ Raitways— | ANKS— 
Fe the music composed by M. W. Balfe. ; ti | Bristoland Exeter........+..++ | 100 | Australasian............. 623 
Love me little, love me long ;"’ Song, by George Linley. Caledonian.........+...- ‘| 92 | British North American, | 8a 
The Reverend Mr. Kingsley’s melancholy song has received music —_Chesterand Holyhead . 2 | City oon oeseeesesesesees / “ 
from more than one composer, but no one has been so successful as Mr. | Edinburgh and Giasgow.. 80 | Commercial of London ......... | 20 
Balfe in seizing the wild and mournful pathos of the verses. The mu- neve ~ wh Western ...| ony | oa San otsh. & Auatratian Gita 164 
re. OPUMePD 2. wc cee een ewneee a 
sician, too, will be struck with the very original construction of the air, | Great South. and West. Ireland. —— | Zenden and & 30} 
wo ve ree " ingly a Great Western.........ssseeeee 645 London Chrtd. Bnk 21} 
- finely adapted to the expressive o citation of the words, _ By Lancashire and Yorkshire . 974 | London Joint Stock.....+++++++ 3h} 
together free from the trammels of music. Lancaster and Carlisle.......+.. | 197 | London and Westminster ...... 52} 
Mr. Linley’s “Love me little, love me long,” is one of the hap- London, Brighton,& South Coast} 113; | National Bank .......++++++ | — 
1 hi lift ds ble w: oe TI ‘lod : London and Blackwall ......... | 66 | National Provincial. ee -— 
piest proc uctions of this pro. ime and agreeabic W riter, re melody 18 London and North-Western....) 95} } New South Wales... esl -_- 
as simple as possible—one of those things, apparently, which one might London and South Western. 64 Oriental .....+-++. +) 404 
hum to one’s self without art or pr emeditation. But it is art shown in hg pei 14, Lincoia.| on | eeeaeenas ir and Ps. 
the concealment of art: for it is anything but commonplace, and is, in- Midland GreatWestern (Ireland | —— | South Austra a. 203 
deed, one of those fortunate thoughts which even the greatest artist | North Britian... = 00. -++ manne “| oa ees Austra». i 
cannot always command, | North-E ‘ | 748 ___, ee -- 
po = Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton) 343 | Docxs— | 
Scottish Central ..........-0+5+) -—- East and West India........ eee -- 
In the 10th of O at Ms + nag burch, the Wife of Captain Robert | Scottish Midland.......... -- London - 70 
On the 10th of October, at z. fanor Place, Edinburgh, the ife of Captain Robert South -Eastern and Dover. 7 St. Katherine so 
Cathcart Dalrymple Bruce, Eighth (King’s Own) Regiment, of a son. ) Eastern of France. i — | Victoria 1034 
On the l2th, at 10, Chester Square, the Wife of Colonel the Hon. A. E. Iardinge, | East Indian....... ‘ 102 MISCELLAN EC 
C.B., Coldstream Guards, of a son. Geelong and Melbourne . -— Australian Agricultural 31 
On the 12th, at 46, Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, the Wife of John Turner Hop- | Grand Trunk of Canada... ; 39 | British American Land.. +} 20 
> » Great Indian Peninsular .,... 9s | Camada .....cccccccceces es -— 
weed, Keq.. M.P.. of a0cn and heir. Great Western of Canada ....| Mg | Crystal Palace } 1} 
On the 12th, at Douglas, Isle of Man, the Wife of Major Burton, Deputy Judge- | Paris and Lgems ..c...+00.... 363 Sascha Deleavenh .... | 102} 
Advocate-Ge neral, Secunderabad, of a son. | ies Gameet Ghee. ... pear. 
On the th, at the Friary, Ola W indsor, the Countess of MountCharles, of a |  Australian..........++ ees. — London Discount .. 33 
daughter. Brazilian Imperial...... ee —_ | National Discount,.........++++) 45 
On the Mth, at Laverstoke House, Mants, the Lady Charlotte Portal, of a Ditto St. John del Rey. 1 | Peninsular and Oriental Steam. 77 
daughter. Cobre Copper... -_— | Royal Mail Steam.. oo} 57% 
On the Mth, at Dolforgan, the Wife of R. P. Long, Esq., M.P., of a daughter. | Rhymney Iron........ seeeees —_ } South Australian ......++.e000, bar 





On the 1L5th, at St. Leonard’ s-on-Sea, the Hon, Mrs, William Style, of a 


daughter. 


On the 16th, at No, 12, John Street, Berkeley Square, the Wife of Edward Hu- | 


gessen Knatchbull-Hugessen, Esq., M.P., of adaughter. 
On the 17th, at6, Portland Place, Lady Laura Palmer, of a son, 
MARRIAGES. 
On the Ilth of October, at Barlaston, Staffordshire, John Broughton, Fats 
second son of Peter Broughton, Esq., of Tunstall Hall, Shropshire, to ‘Selin 
youngest daughter of the late Ralph Adderley, Esq., of Barlaston Hall, Staffordshire. 





On the 12th, at Benhall, Sir Henry Flower Every, Bart., of Egginton Hall, Derby- | 


shire, to Mary Isabella, eldest daughter of the Rev. E¢ mund Hollond, of Benhall 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victor 


on Wednesday the 1s 





ap. 32, for the week ending 
ith day of October 1859. 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


Notes issued .esceeeeeeeee s+ e£30,843,230 | 
| 





BANKING D 














Government Debt.........56+ er cn 106 
Other Securitics... 900 
Gold Coin and Bullio. . 
Silver Bullion.........++. sees 





16,308; 230 





£30,843,230 


SEPARTMENT. 





Lodge, Suffolk, and granddaughter of the late Rev. Sir John Robinson, Bart., of | Proprietors’ Capital b osecses .£14,553,000 Government Securities(inelu 
Rokeby, county Louth. | OEE <snesse . 3,117,670 ding Dead Weight Annuity). £10,875,157 
arr Po s . Son 7 . Public Deposits 5,491,651 Other Securities . 
On the 13th, the Rev. T. Trafford Shipman, B.A., Rector of Scaleby, Cumberland, Other Deposits 14°014°448 Notes. . 
Ledeen "Oneteenkent second daughter of the Hon, J. H, Roper-Curzon, of St. John’s Seven Daysand other Bills . 939,896 | Gold an 
On the 17th, at the Bavarian Chapel, Warwick Street, Henry, eldest son of Sir £38,116,665 £38,116,665 
pay Pen. ~ oe es - Augusta, only child of Edward Clavering, * Including Exchequer, Saving- Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, and Div, Acct. 
Esq., of Callaly Castle, Northumberlanc samen 
On the 18th, at St. Luke’s Church, Cheltenham, , Capti ain J. W. Svever, of the 22d BULLION. Per cs. METALS. Per ton. 
Regiment, A. D.C., second son of the Rev. J. W. Trevor, Chancellor of the Diocese Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3 17 9 | Copper, Brit. Cakes £107 10 0... £0 © 0 
of Bangor, to He nrietta Dule ibella, eldest daughter of the late Charles He nry Evans, < < Iron, Welsh Bars... 615 0.. 75 0 
Esq., of Henblas, Anglesea, Mexican Dollars setereresceecs » 05 1 Lead, British Pig ... 2315 0... 2415 0 
On the 18th, at St. James’s, Piccadilly, Clinton Frazer Henshaw, Esq., Rifle Bri- Silver in Bars, Standard..... soe © 5 1j | Steel, Swedish Keg.. 1810 0.. 0 0 0 


ade, to Isabella Jean Margaret, only child of the late Lieutenant-General Sir 
ewis Grant, K.C.H., Colonel of H.M.’s Ninety-sixth Regiment. 


GRAIN, Mark Lane, Oct. 21. 

















On the 18th, at St. Michael’s Church, Highgate, Alarie Alfred Watts, of 24, “ - a ee * 
Grove Terrace, Kentish Town, to Anna Mary Howitt, elder daughter of William and 46 to 48 Fine...... 64to066 Indian Corn. 32 to 33 
Mary Howitt, of West Hill Lodge, Highgate, N. 38—50 Peas, Hog... 34—37 Oats, Feed.. 21—24 

DEATHS : 53 — 55 Maple .... 36— 39 Fine .... 24-25 
, es” — . , . seve 32-35 White.... 35—37 Poland 22—25 

On the 20th of July, at her residence in Adelaide, South Australia, aged ninety, 24—27| Blue...... o— @ Fine .... 26—27 

Mrs. Hutchinson, mother of Colonel Gawler, formerly Governor and Resident Com- IG ne 47— 50 Malting .. 32—40 Beans, Ticks 33 — 37 Potato.... 24—27 
New...... 38—45 Malt, Ord... 56—63 Harrow... 39—46 Fine .... 27— 28 


missioner of that colony. 

On the 25th of September, drowned while bathing in the river St. Maurice, 
Canada, John Head, only son of the Right Hon, Sir Edmund Walker Head, Bart., 
Governor-General of British North America. 


WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
For the Week ending Oct. 15. 
29 








| SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 








On the 25th, at Camacha, Madeira, the Honourable John William Fortescue, 42s. 64, | Rye ... Ta, Wheat.... 428. 3d, | Rye ....... 30s. 3d, 
aged forty. | +. 35 10 Beans. 9 Barley.... 35 3 | Beans....., 39 1 

On the 7th of October, at the Villa Padova Grassa, Florence, aged twenty-one | - 21 3 | Peas 8 | Oats ....+. 21 7 + Peas....... 38 6 
years and eight om the Marquis Ottavio Martino degli Albizzi, eldest sur- oo > 
viving son of the late Marquis Ottavio degli Albizzi, of Florence. FLOUR. | PROVISIONS. 

On the Lith, at his residence, Chester Terrace, Regent’ s Park, Sir Thomas Tassell | | pe — caccecee ++-per sack >. to >. Hg ee. am 

CC .R.S. »C e » Victualli : Trans Service CONES «0. ce cesecececececcsess 3 — 37 | ‘arlow, 5!. 13s. to s. pe 

pm ps os. enn Comptrotier nahaon V ieee and Sranagest Gervinn, Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 30 — 32 Bacon, Irish ......-.+++ per cwt. 56s. — 67s. 
ag y Norfolk and Stockton 30 — 31 | Cheese, Cheshire, fine .......+.. 74 — 80 


On the 15th, Cecilia Maria, Widow of the late Right Hon, Maurice Fitzgerald, 





American . 









Derby, pale . 





Hams, York .......seeeeeeeeeees 86 — 96 






Knight of Kerry, Canadian ...... 
On the 16th, at his seat, Apthorpe, Northamptonshire, the Earl of Westmoreland, Bread, 5}. | Eggs, French, pe 6d. to 8s. 6d. 
in the seventy-sixth year of his age. = oi * 
— _ BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
TROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, ocroBeR 18, NEWGATE ano Lecpenmats.* Carrce- Marker.” , Heap or Cartie at rae 
Bankrupts,—James Crow, New Park Road, Brixton, upholsterer—Davip Wit- ad oad s. d. a. | CATTLe-MARKET. 
LraMs Bisnor and Joun Fox 'Farprivar, Cornhill, East. India merchants—FRANcIs Beef... 3 Oto 3 8 to 3 10... 4 Otod Bto5 0 Monday. Thursday. 
Witu1aM Bisnor, Surrey Street, Strand, navy-agent—Jeremian Cranrieip, Col- | Mutton 36—40-—¢4 some @ 44 <4 +. 9 a Sa sete os 
chester, cooper—Grorcr James, Hanley, Staffordshire, butcher—Josern NevMANN, | —" : . eo : + a ; . pene : ‘ - ‘ ‘s a : 0 Gave. te ce 
Birmingham, bootmaker—Tuomas Morris, Long Eaton, Derbyshire, joiner—Jonn | a ag 0 0—0 0 coh o> eget a ee a 0 ©| Pigs... 560 | 
Hieron Raprorp, Nottingham, lace-maker—Roserr ReyNoips Fitmer, Chelten- 2 . To sink the poe a r8ib “ er 
ham, butcher—Samvuet Ciasroves, Hull, broker—Ricnarp Bevay, Liverpool, a - —___— 
wine-merchant. HOPS. WOOL. 
Weald of Kent Pockets...... 60s. to 76s. Down Tege ..... seeee perib. 19}d.to 20}d. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. ocrorEerR 20. Mid and East Kent ditto.... 84 — 17 Half-bred Wethers ......0005+ 164 — MW 
Bankruptcies Annulled.—Joux Moroan, Cardiff, cattle-dealer—Jonn’ Macmiy, x — Combing Skins 4 ne 


Birmingham, aap Sores. 
Bankrupts.—Joun 
ware-dealer—Wittiam Henry Nayior, Wisbeach, builder—J ames Pick Townsenn, 

















| 
HEELER, Coventry, builder—Jxsse Lusry, Liverpool, small- 





HAY y AND STRAW. 




















(Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 














East Dean, Gloucestershire, grocer—Cuartes GextiLe, Crosby Square, Bishopsgate a : — es te ago gg 
Street, merchant —FrepErick Hexry Dexcn, High Street, Poplar, currier—Cuares a oe ee ae ae : — 72 
Bourne, South Clifton, grocer—WituiaM Kuinkeap, Liverpool, corn-merchant— | S «= © o = © - © 
Lovis Kersten, Newgate Street, importer of fancy goods—W ILLIAM Dray, Farning- | 99 — 105 o. wit — 100 
ham, Kent, farmer—James M* Cuvee, Mane hester, merchant. i 246 (30 2a hl «(28 —- Mu 
PRICES CURRENT. GROCERIES. | MISCELLANEOUS. 
l. 4s. 6d.to 5s. 64 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) | byw pune >» oe ¥ * ae ea re . 6 to = : ° 
Saturd. | Monday. | Tuesday.| Wednes. Thurs. Friday. OAGOR, BRE oeecceccces srancy, > seeee é 
bee cx: | i Pekoe, flowery ......... 4 © —5 0 | Cotton, N. Orieans.perlb. 0 5 — 0 8 
In bond— Duty Is. 5d. per Ib. Saltpetre, Ref....percwt. 39 0 — 39 
Dhts eee «| bm oe Zz a Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 80s. 0d. to 96s.0d.| Guano, Peruvian.perton.280 0 — 0 0 
3 per Cents Reduced He S| +e ost | a | Good Ordinary ........ 53s. od. to 56s. od | | Tallow P. ¥. ¥.C...per ewt. 61 ° - ° ° 
New 3 per Cents . | 94g =a 95¢ RC Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 64s. 0d. to 87s. 62.) TOWM «ove ee eeeee 62 _— 
Long Annuities ... eece | — — Pam 4 ania Rice, Ame. dr.Carolina.. 20s. 0d. to 25s. 6d.'| Rape Oil, English refined 36 0 -—- 36 6 
Annuities 1885 ...........0005 il — mam } —— | Sagas, essevede average... 380. 0d. a) BS ican 34 : —— 2 
Bank Stock, 9 per Cent eececes a 2203 | gang 224 West Sncietimeasss 2. 180 d.to 17s. 0d.) Linseed Teia seevse poh B 
India Stock, 10} per Cent 9 .........:] —— | 220° | |} 222 | o2np | ee ee og oe eb ge 
Exchequer Bills, 14d. per diem. | 2 25 | 30 | | “si | “98 | Kentand Essex Regents..ton, ¢s.to 0s.| Palm Oil.......... 1s 0 + 
Exchequer Bonds, 1850 ........ “ —— -_— ee DW. eens ~ - : | — ee P rton. = 2 - ie 
‘ — or ege eee eeeeee “- —_ « « ee ereesee * —_ 
re eee ah Vis, ie - | Geek @ cdma & = @ } DB ciccssscckcs oO oe OS 
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NEWSPAPER EDITORS and PRO- 

PRIETORS.—A GENTLEMAN, who has been for 
eight years Assistant to one ofthe most experienced Journal 
ists in Lohdon, desires to obtain the SUB-EDITORSHIP of 
a Metropolitan Weekly Newspaper. Testimonials to in- 
tegrity and ability will be given.—Address C. B., 3, Truro 
Street, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 


» Al , r aa 
RIZE OF FIFTY GUINEAS. 
The Committee of the EARLY CLOSING ASSOCIA- 
TION are enabled, through the great liberality of an em- 
yer, —JAMES Srencer, Esq.. of 78, St. Paul's Churchyard ,— 
Braet a PRIZE of FIFTY GUINEAS for the best EB : 
on the SATURDAY HALF-HOLIDAY and EARLY PAY- 
MENT of WAGES Questions. 
rs—The Very Rev. the Dean of Canterbury, 
a a ye Hamilton, D.D., and Benjamin Shaw, 
Esq., M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
A statement of conditions to be observed by the com- 
titors will be forwarded, on application being made to the 
uperintending Secretary of the “ Early Closing Associa 
tion,” 35, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
te EE " 
YDROPATHY.—DOCTOR W. 
ALFRED JOHNSON, Author of “ BEDSIDE LET- 
TERS ON HYDROPATHY,” and Son of Dr. Edward John- 
son, of Great Matvern, England, has op edan Hydropathic 
Establishment at Delgany, in the midst of the renowned 
and beautiful scenery of the County Wicklow, one mite and 
a half from the Delgany Station on the Dublin and Wicklow 
Railway; 15 from Dublin ; and 10 from Kingstown, where 
the Steamers from Holyhead, &»., land their passengers. 
The air is as bracing, the water as pure, and the scenery 
as beautiful, as at Malvern. Terms—2/. 2s. to 3/. 3s. per 
week. 
ENSON’S WATCHES. 
“ perfection of mechanism."’— Vorninag Post 
GOLD, 4 to 100 Guineas. SILVER, 2 to 50 Guineas, 
Send two stamps for Bexson's Inuvsrrarep Waren 
Pawructers, Watches sent to ali partsof the World, free per 


























33 and 34, LUDGATE HILL, London, E.C 


}SSENCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER, 
—This is the finest description of pure Lavender dis- 
tilled in a manner known only to H. Baispensacn. It is 
strongly recommended for use in warm climates, on account 
of its refreshing qualities. , 2s. Gd. § pint, 4s. 6d. § pint, 
&s. pint. Briedenbach’s Ros Distillery of Flowers, li7e, 
New Bond Street, facing Redmayne's. 


(JLBEFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. 

THE LADIES are respectfully informed that this Srancu is 
EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and Hea Masesrr's Lauspness says, that 
although she has tried 
Wuearten, Rice, sno ormer Powprnr Srincues, 
she has found none of them equal to the GLENFIELD, 











which is THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED, 
WHEN YOU ASK FOR 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 





See that you get it, as inferior hinds are often substituted 
WOTHERSPOON and Co. Giaseow anv Lonpon. 
. , 
7 PPS’S HOMEOPATHIC COCOA,— 
Produced, in 1839, specially for the use of Homao- 
pathic Patients. Rendered attractive to the taste by its 
delicious aroma and grateful smoothness, it has become 
adopted by the public generally as a most desirable beverage 
for breakfast, luncheon, or supper. It is sold by the prin- 
cipal Grocers at Is, 6d. per Ib., in 1b., }1b., and jb. kets 
Each Packet is labelled, “Janes Evrs, Hommopathic 
Chemist, London."’ 


tan hy : 
W. SILVER and Co.’s outfitting 
* warehouses, 66 and 67, Cornhill, E.C.—OUTFITS for 
Australia, India, and China, for naval and military officers, 
and cadets, midshipmen, and civilians; clothing for gentle- 
men’s home use, viz. naval and military uniforms and civi- 
lians’ dress of the best material and workmanship ; shirts, 
hosiery, gloves, &c. ; ladies’ outfits ; furniture for camp, bar 
rack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing Ty variety of 
cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c., suited 
to all climates. Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H. M. 
Dockyards), Woolwich 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
» ne eae Pal , Tv 
\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a stce! spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting po ver is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwardea by post, on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to the Manufacturer, 
MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY. 

A Single Truss, 16s. , 21+ s. 6d., and 31s, 6d. ; postage, 1s. 
A Double Truss, 31s. 6d.. 428., and 528. 6d.; postage, ls, 8d, 
An Umbilical Truss, 42°. and 52s. 6d.; postage, Is. lid. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post -office, Piccadilly. 

-IWw "VED 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c. for VARICOSE, VEINS, and all cases of WEAK 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &. Tory 
are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
= like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to Ifs. each 
























JOHN WHITE MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY. 





DINNEFORD'S 


ry ‘pe 

URE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
gestion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Frepared by Dixyxzronn and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agentsfor the Im- 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Helts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
and sold by all respectable chemists throughout the Empire. 


| OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Autumn Ail- 


ments.—There are diseases peculiar to each season ; 
but autumn usually much increases the sick list. Fever, 
diarrhea, cholera, and many chest complaints frequently 
prevail at thistime. Purifying the blood is the most ra- 
tional and certain antidote to all of them. This can be a 
complished most readily and effectually by a course of Hol 
loway’s estimable Pills, which act directly by expelling all 
impurities, and healthily stimulating every organ. They 
wonderfully assist digestion, and promote wholesome ac 
tivity in the kidneys, liver, and lungs, and strengthen the 
nerves. These Pills may be taken with benefit and safety 
by all invalids, whatever be the malady, for their purifying 
and harmless nature admirably sdapt them to alli ages, con 
stitutions, and cl P 











ates, 





| the Office, 4, NEW 








OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY.—Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, and Gawler. Approved drafts negotiated 
and sent for collection. Every description of Banking busi- 
ness is conducted direct with Victoria, New South Wales, 
and also the other Australian Colonies, through the Com- 
pany’s Agents. Apply at 54, Old Broad Street, London. 
E.C, WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, October 1, 1859. 


NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

64, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH; 67, SACKVILLE 
STREET, DUBLIN. 





Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament. 
1809. 
New Assurances during the past year 
Yielding in New Premiums . 
Profit realized since the last septennial in- } 
vestigation ‘ 
Bonus declared of V/. 5s. per t per annum on every policy 
opened prior to December 31st 1858. 
Fire Premiums received in 1858............. 
LONDON BOARD. 
Sir Peres Lavaie, Alderman, Chairman. 
Joun I. Guenxnre, Esq., Deputy-Chairman 
William Borradaile, Esq. Archibald Cockburn, Esq. 
John Connell, Esq. Peter Northall Laurie, Esq. 
C. J. Knowles, Esq. Q.C. 1 P. J.T. Pearse, Esq 
Acexanper Dowie, Esq., Lancaster Place, Solicitor. 
Bankers—Union Bank of London. 
Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, &c. may be obtained at 
7 BANK BUILDIN , LOTHRURY, 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 








£31,345 16 5 


LONDON, E.C. 





~\ > * "7 rhe + 
FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are 
requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8 
BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They n such an as 
of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY 
, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY, 
as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for va ) 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisitencss of workmanship 
Kright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 
BM. 15s. to 33/.10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to 
5. 12s. ; Steel Fenders, 2/. 15s. to 11/.; ditto, with rich or 
molu ornaments, from 2/. 15s. to 18/.; Chimney-pieces, from 
11. 8s. to 80/7.; Fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to 4/. 4s 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, 


radiating hearth-plates 
YEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS, 


—WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate display of 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted 
to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those 
that have tended to make his establishment the most dis- 
tinguished in this country. 

Bedsteads, from,........6+s0008 12s. Gd. to 207. Os. each. 

Shower Baths, from............ 8s. Od. to 61. Os. each. 

Lamps (Moderateur),from ..... 6s. 0d. to Tl. 7s. each. 
All other kinds at the same rate 

Pure Colga Ol) ........0..cccccsseeccece 4s. per gallon. 


‘ rh r , 
[)18H-Cov ERS AND HOT-WATER 

DISHES in every material, in great variety, and of 
the newest and most recherché patterns. Tin Dish-covers, 
6s. 6d. the set of six ; Block Tin, 12s. 3d. to 27s. Od. the set of 
six; elegant modern patterns, 35s. 64. to 62s. 6d. the set; 
Iiritannia Metal, with or without silver plated handles, 
3/. 11s, to 67. &s. the set; Sheffield plated, 10/. to 16/. 10s. the 
set; Block Tin Hot water Dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s 
to 30s.; Britannia Metal, 22s. to 77s.; Electro-plated on 


Nickel, full size. 11/. Ils. 
Vy iLuiaM 8. BURTON’S GENERAL 
IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 


FURNISHING 

may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards 
of 409 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of ectro and 
Shettield Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, 
Dish Covers, and Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble 
Chimneypieces, Kitch Ranges, ups, Gaseliers, Tea 
Urns and Kettles ) » “le Cutlery. Baths 
and Toilet Ware, , Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bed 
ding, Bedroom Fur &e., with Lists of Prices and 
Plans of the Sixteen la Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford 
Street, W.; 1, 1a, 2, and 3, Newman Street ; and 4, 5, and 6, 
Perry's Place, London.— Established 1820. 









with 
























7 ° 
T}EETH.—By her Majesty’s Royal 
Letters Patent.—Newly-invented Application of Che- 
ically Prepared India-rubber in the construction of arti 
Teeth, Gums, and Palates.—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSE 
or and patentee.—A new, original, and in 
valuable invent , consisting in the adaptation, with the 
most absolute perfection and success, of CHEMICALLY 
PREPARED INDIA-RUBBER, as a lining to the gold or 
bone frame. All sharp edges are avoided; no spring wires 
or fastenings are required; a greatly-increased freedom of 
suction is supplied ; a natural elastieity, hitherto wholly 
able, and a fit, perfected with the most unerring 
secured; while, from the softness and flexi 
J azents employed, the greatest support is given 
to the adjoining teeth when loose or rendered tender by 
the absorption of the gums.—9%, Lower Grosvenor Street, 
Grosvenor Sq », London; 14, Gay treet, Bath; and 10, 
Eldon Squ Newcastle-on- Tyne 



















DR. DE JONGH'S 
Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


4 Administered with the greatest success in cases of 
RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 


CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, CoveMs, 
NEURALGIA, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL SCROPULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Is the most efficacious, the most palatable, and, from its ra- 
pid curative effects, unquestionably the most economics] of 
all kinds Its immeasurable therapeutic superiority over 
every other varicty is attested by innumerable spontancous 
testimonials from Physicians and Surgeons of European re 

putation. 





M.D., M.R.C.8., Medical 


Opinion of W. MURDOCH, Fsq., 
Officer of Health, St. Mary, Rotherhithe, & 
“Tl entertain a high opinion of Dr. de Jongh’'s valuable 

Oil, the results in my practice being much more satisfactory 

since I have administered it, than they were when I used the 

preparations of Pale Oil usually sold by the druggists. I 

never could get two samples of them alike, whereas Dr. de 

Jongh’s Oil is always the same in taste, colour, and other 

properties. ‘My own orinion 18, THAT IT 18 THE Best OL 

SOLD 
Sold onty in Imreniat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s, 9d. ; 

Quarts, 9s., capsuled, and labelled with Dr. pr Jonon's stamp 

and signature, WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE 

sENUINE 






wirhort 


Acrnts 


Sorz Ac 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co. 77, STRAND, London, W.C. 








TRADE MARK, 


r + + 
ROWN AND POLSON’S PATENT 
CORN FLOUR, preferred to the best Arrow Root. 

Delicious in Puddings, Custards, Blancmange, Cake, &c. 
and especially suited to the delicacy of CHILDREN and 
INVALIDS. 

The Lancet states, “‘ This is superior to any thing of the 
kind known.” 

Trade Mark and Recipes, on each Packets 4, 8, and l6oz. 
Obtain it where inferior articles are not substituted, from 
family grocers, chemists, confectioners, and corn-dealers. 
Paisley ; Dublin; 77a, Market Street, Manchester; and 23, 
Ironmonger Lane, London. 





; 
PURNITU RE. Where to Buy, What to 

Ruy, How to Buy. COMPLETE FURNISHING 
GUIDES, Illustrated by 300 Engravings (gratis), and post 
free, of P. and 8. Beyreus, City Furniture Warehouses, 91, 
93, and 95, City Road. Country Orders delivered free to any 
part of the kingdom, and exchanged if not approved. In- 
spection invited. Note the 15/. Rosewood or Walnut Draw- 
ing Room Suits covered in Velvet. Brussels Carpets, 2s. 34d. 
per yard. 


YHE TALKING CHANDELIER.— 
HUGHES'S PATENT SLIDING ATLAS INDI 

CATING CHANDELIERS render accidents by GAS EX- 
PLOSIONS IMPOSSIBLE. This Chandelier informs the 
whole household—like a shrill railway whistle—immediately 
an escape of gas takes place, consequently no light need be 
taken near the room. 

ATLAS WORKS, Hatton Garden; and to be obtained of 
all Gas- fitters in town and country. 











JERFECT FREEDOM from COUGHS 

is secured by DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, 

To singers and public speakers they are invaluable for clear- 

ingand strengthening the voice. They have a pleasant taste. 

Price Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and lls. per box. Sold by all Medi- 
cine vendors. 

BULL’S LIBRARY 
FOR WORKS OF HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
TRAVEL, RELIGION, POETRY, &e. 
Subscription, Oxe Guinea A Year and upwards, 
The aim of this Library is to supply good Standard 
Literature in place of the mere light publications 
ordinarily supplied by Circulating Libraries. Pro- 
spectuses sent post free on application; also a list of 
SURPLUS BOOKS, now offered for sale at greatly 

reduced prices. 
Buu's Liprary, 19, Holles Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W 





SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 
Now ready, post free for Two Stamps, . 
14 WSON’S CITY OF LONDON 
BOOK CIRCULAR for NOVEMBER, con- 
taining 4,000 Volumes of Standard Books in all classes 
of Literature, including Works on Natural History, 
Topography, Ancient and Modern Poetry, Illustrated 
Works, &e.; also, a Collection of Books from the 
Library of the Poet Wordsworth. 
Wa. Dawson and Sons, 74, Cannon Street, City, 
London, E. C, 
ADY JOHN SCOTT’S Celebrated 
4 SONGS. Douglas, Annie Laurie, Shame on ye 
Gallants, Jeannie Cameron's Death Song, &ec., 2s. 
each, Lists on application. 
C. Lonspatr’s Musical Circulating Library, 26, Old 
Bond Street. 


COLLECTION (130) of the CHORUSES 
of HANDEL, selected from all his Oratorios and 
Anthems. Arranged from the Score for the organ, 
with pedal obligato, by W. T. Brest, Organist of St. 
George's Hall, Liverpool, 37. 3s. 

THE ORGAN : its History and Construe- 
tion. By R. J. HOPKINS and Dr, RIMBAULT, 
Profusely Illustrated, royal 8vo. pp. 700, bound in 
cloth, 31s. 6d. “ This is the most thorough and com- 
plete organ work ever published.”—American Paper. 
London : Roperr Cocks and Co., New Burlington 

Street; and of all Musicsellers and Booksellers. 
MRADES’ 





















UNIONS.—DETAILS OF 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE.—THE BUILDER 
of THIS DAY, price 4d. stamped 5d, contains :— 
Social Science in Bradford—Fine Engraving: Con- 
struction of Westminster Bridge—Ryzantium and its 
Architecture—The New Column at Brussels—Fine 
View of Concert Room, Rio de Janeiro—Important Ar- 
ticles on the Strike and Trades’ Unions—Chureh- 
Building News—The Westminster Bell—Glasgow New 
Waterworks— Provincial News—The Drainage of Hull 
—Adulterated Linseed Oil—The Great Eastern and its 
Coal-cellar, &e., & Office, 1, York Street, Covent 
Garden ; and all Booksellers. 

















Preparing for publication, The 
“ (\HATHAM NEWS” ALMANACK 
) for 1860. Demy 8vo. price One Penny. 
To Advertisers.—Guaranteed Circulation, 4000, 
limited number of Advertisements will be received : 









£ sd, 
A Whole Page (large Demy 8vo.).... ! 100 
WE BARB. cocecccevccesons coossceens © OO 
Quarter Page eeveseses - 0 86 

IN COLUMNS, 

3 Lines or under......... ececes 0 26 
Per Line beyond............ soe O O84 
Back Page (Coloured Wrapper)....... 3 30 


Wood-cut Illustrations can be supplied on very 
moderate terms. Early applications for space are re- 
quested. Announcements of an offensive character 
rigidly excluded, 

As the “CHATHAM NEWS” circulates among 
every class of persons—from the wealthiest down to al- 
most the very poorest—magistrates, clergy of all de- 
nominations, gentry, officers of the Army and Navy, 
professional men, tradesmen, non-commissioned 
officers and soldiers, working people of all kinds—so 
it may be expected that the ‘CHATHAM NEWS” 
ALMANACK, to be used for a whole year, will enjoy 
a patronage of a similar diversified character, in all the 
Towns. Advertisers will judge for themselves of 
the advantages of an announcement in such a work. 

Printed by the Proprietors, Josera Crayron and 
Henry Foster, at the ‘* Chatham News ” Office, 58, 
High Street, Chatham. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 





Fifth Edition, 3s. 6d. 
OMPANIONS OF MY SOLITUDE. 


London : Joun W. Parkerand Sox, West Strand. 





s day, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
HE NU T-BROWN MAIDS ; or, the 
First Hosier and his Hosen, AF amily Chronicle 
of the Days of Queen Elizabeth. 
London : Joux W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 


3 Jay % fe a 
ISTORY vOF the wine in HUNGARY 
in 1848 and 1849. By Orro Wenxsterx. Ori- 
ginally published in ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine,” and now 
carefully revised, 
London: Joun W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 








Thirty-Eighth Thousand, strongly bound, 6s. 
CHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Abridged from Gleig’s ‘ Family History of 
England.” With copious Chronology, Tables of Con- 
temporary Sovereigns, and Questions for Examination. 
London : Joux W. Ww. PARKER and Sox, West Strand. 


This day, Second Ex Edition, Revised and Improved, 4s. 
SELECT GLOSSARY OF ENGLISH 
WORDS USED FORMERLY IN SENSES 

DIFFERENT FROM THEIR PRESENT. By 

Ricwarp Cuenevix Trexcu, D.D,, Dean of West- 

minster, 

London: Joun W. 


Parker and Son, West Strand. 





8vo. lds. 
HE EMOTIONS AND THE WILL. 
By ALexAnver Bary, M.A., Examiner in Logic 
and Moral Philosophy in the U nive rsity of London, 


By the same Author, 8vo. 15s. 


THE SENSES AND THE INTELLECT, 


London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 





This day, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
WORD AND GOWN. By the Author 
of ‘Guy Livingstone.” Originally published in 
** Praser’s Magazine.” 
Lately published, the Third Edition, 9 
GUY LIVINGSTONE, 


London: Joun W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 


s., of 








WORKS BY THE REV. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
This day, 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 
ISCELLANIES. By Cmantrs 
Krnostey, Rector of Eversley, Chaplain in Or- 
dinary to the Queen, Re printed chiefly from *‘ * Fraser’ 8 
Magazine” and the “* North British Review. 


By the same Author, 


THE SAINT’S TRAGEDY. Third Edition. 5s, 
HYPATIA. Third Edition. 6s. 
YEAST. Fourth Edition, with a New Preface. 5s. 


ANDROMEDA and other Poems. 


Second Edition. 5s 


THE GOOD NEWS OF GOD. Sermons. Second 
Edition. 6s. 

TWENTY-FIVE VILLAGE SERMONS, Fifth Edi- 
tion. 2s. 6 

— FOR THE TIMES. Cheaper Edition. 
3s. 6a 
ow lf Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





NEW BOY'S BOOK. BY THE 
*“ ESPERANZA,’ 
n feap. &vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth gilt, 
HE Boy ‘VOYAGERS ; or, the Pirates 
of the East. By Miss Bowman, Author of “* The 
Young Exiles,” &c. With Illustrations by Harrison 
Weir. 
London: Rovriener, Warner, and Rovrieper, 
Farringdon Street. 


A NEW AGRICULTURAL WORK. 

In post 8vo. BI 5s. half-bound, 

B RITISH TIMBER TREES, their 

Rearing and Management, from the colle cting of 

the Seed to all the subsequent stages of their growth. 

By Jonn Bienkary, C.E. With numerous Practical 

Engravings. 
London : 


AUTHOR OF 





Rovriepeér, Warne, and Rovrieper, 
Farringdon Street. 


A. HOLDSWORTH, BARRIS STER-AT-_ 
LAW 





BY W. 
post Svo, ~~ 
HE HANDY BC OK “OF. 
LAW. By the Author of “* The 
lord and Tenant,” &e. 

Plain and practically written, this volume is essen- 
tial to all Ratepayers, Overseers, Churchwardens, and 
Guardians of the Poor, 

London: Rovriance, Warne, and Rovriencr, 


Farringdon Street, 
N 


“PARISH 


Law of Land- 





e Ist No 

ORTH BRI TISH RE Vv IE W. No. LXTI. 

CONTENTS : 
. State Papers— Memorials of Henry VII. 
. Canning and his Times. 
» New Poems. 
. Professor B. Powell's Order of Nature. 
. Novels—Geoflrey Hamlyn and Stephen La 
. Students of the New Learning. 
. Japan and the Japanese, 
. Libraries. 
. New Exegesis of Shakespeare. 
. Lighthouses and Life Boats. 
- Foreign Politics. 
- Recent Publications. 

E dinburgh : W. P. Kenxxepy 
Apams, and Co. ; Dublin : 
CHARLES KNIGHT'S popu L AR 

ENGLAND. 
This day is published, price 1s. Part 44 of 
HE POPULAR HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND. By Cuaries Kyiour. 


ngton. 


NOQuvmgwto~ 


: London: THamrnton, 
M* Gu ASHAN and Gri. 


HISTORY OF 





*,* Five Volumes of this history are published, 
price 9s. each. 
Brapsvry and Evans, 


London : 1], Bouverie Street. 





MURRAY'S 
COMPLETE EDITIONS FOR THE PEOPLE. 





On November Ist. (To be completed in 9 Monthly 
Parts.) With Portraits, &c. Part I. §vo. 1s. 


HE LIFE OF LORD BYRON, with 
his LETTERS and JOURNALS. By Tuomas 
Moore. 
Now ready, Uniform with the above, 


LORD BYRON’S 
Illustrated with Engravings, complete in 1 vol. 
8vo. Os. 

** Those who buy an Edition of Byron's Works 
published without the sanction of Mr, Murray, BUY 
AN IMPERFECT BOOK.”—A/heneum. 


with Portraits, Part 8, (to be 
8vo. 1s, each. 


OF JOHNSON, 


S POETICAL WORKS, 


royal 


Also, now ready, 
completed in 10 Parts, 


BOSWELL’S LIFE 


including the Tour to the Hebrides. Edited, with 
Notes, by Mr. Croker. 
“Mr. CROKER’S NOTES are often quite as 


valuable as the text. If his edition were published in 
parts it might find its way to a class who are, ar yet, 
ignorant of the most entertaining and instructive boo kK 
in the language.”— Quarterly Review. 

Joun Mvrray, Albemarle Street. 


MR. SKEET’'S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FOR THE FORTHCOMING SEASON, 


I. 

LITERARY REMINISCENCES and MEMOIRS 
of THOMAS CAMPBELL, Author of The 
Pleasures of Hope.” By his Friend and Co: adju- 
tor, Cyrus Repprne. Author of “ Fifty Years’ 
Recollections, Literary and Personal.” 2 Vols. 
with Portrait, 21s. (immediately. 


II. 

Posthumous Work by the celebrated African 
Traveller JAMES RICHARDSON. 
TRAVELS IN MOROCCO. By the late Janes Ri- 
cHarpson, Author of ‘*A Mission to Central 
Africa,” “* Travels in the Desert of Sahara.” Edited 
by his Widow. 2 Vols. profusely Mlustrated, 21s. 

IIT, 

MY STUDY CHAIR; or, Memoirsof Menand 

By the late D. O, Mavpyy, Esq., Author 
of “The Age of Pitt 
Parties,” &c. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 

IV. 

FOUR YEARS IN BURMAH. By W.H. Mar- 
SHALL, Esq., late Editor of the ‘* Rangoon Chro- 
nicle,” * 2 vols. with Illustrations, 2 

y. 
NEW NOVEL by the Author of “ 
and the Fens.” 

TOO MUCH ALONE. By Ff. G. Trarroxp, Author 
of “* The Moors and the Fens.” 3 vols. post 8vo, 

(Immediately. 


21s. 


ls. 


The Moors 


VI. 
NEW NOVEL BY CYRUS REDDING. 
STOCKWELL HOUSE, Keeping up Appear- 


or, 


ances. By Cyrvs Repprnc, Author of “ Fifty 
Years’ Recollections, Literary and Personal.” 
3 vols. post Svo. 
Vil. 
NEW WORK ON ITALY. 
BEFORE THE DAWN. By Kare Cricurox. 


Two vols, post 8vo. (Immediately, 


Cuartes J, Skerr, Publisher, 10, King William 
Strect, Charing Cross. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NEW WORK BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
THE WEST INDIES AND THE 
SPANISH MAIN. 


By Axrnoxy Troitore, 
Author of ‘* Dr. Thorne,” “ Barchester Towers,” 
In 1 vol, demy 8vo. with a Map. 
In a few days, 


Ke. 


NEW: SERIAL, 
By the Author of ‘‘ Harry Lorrequer.” 
To be completed in Twelve Monthly Numbers. 
On the Ist of December will be 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF 
“ONE OF THEM.” 


By Cuagves Lever, 
With Illustrations by “* Phiz.” 


published, price ls, 


THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD 
FEVEREL : 


A HISTORY OF FATHER 
By Groner Mereviti. 


AND SON, 


In 3 vols. 





{ 
| 
| 
| 


‘Mr. Meredith is an original writer, 
isa apeuutel book, penetrative in its depth of insight, 
and rich in its variety of experience. 
October lith. 

“A moving and suggestive story, in which there 
is more of vigorous thought, imagination, wit, hu- 
mour, and pathos than would suffice to make the fore 
tune of a score of average novels.”’— Spectator 


Also, by the same Author, 


THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT. 


1 vol. post &vo. 10s, 


*— Times, 


6a. 


and his book }{ 





and Fox,” * Chiefs of | 


| 





[October 22, 


1859. 


es 











Second ‘Edition, post 8vo. price 5s. clot 
CRUISE IN JAPANESE W ATE RS, 
By Captain SuHerarp Osrory, C.B., Author of 
* Quedah,” ** Discove ry of the Nor ih-We ast Passage,” 
&e. Reprinted from ** Blackwood’s Magazine.) — 
Wirttiam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh 
London. 
“M‘CULLOCH’S COMMERC I A 
} LDITIO 
Now ready, in | thick vole 8vo. ais e “508. cloth ; 
strongly half-bound in russia, 
A 


and 


DICTIONARY, 


or 35s, 


DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THE- 





ORETICAL, and HISTORICAL, of COM. 

?_ RCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION, By 

R. M‘Cviiocu, Esq. Illustrated with Maps and 

a uns. A New Edition, revised, adapted to the pre- 

sent time; and containing much additional informa. 
tion. 

London: Loxemax, Greex, Loxemay, and Ronerrs, 

’s EN ATED LIBRARY POR Novemprr, 


puis ADVEN TU I ES OF GIL BLAS, 

ace ated from the French of Le Sage, by Tontas 
carefully revised by Dr. Benjamin Heath 
Malkin. New edition, with 34 engravings on steel, of 
which 24 are after the celebrated designs of Smirke, 
and 10 are spirited and humorous et« hings by George 
Cruikshank. Complete in | vol. (upwards of 600 
pages). Post 8vo. cloth. 6s. 

Henry G. Boux, York Street, Covent Garden 
London, wa 


MR. WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW WORK. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols, 


THE QUEEN OF HEARTS. 
By Wirktre Coins. 
“ The story of ‘ The Queen of Hearts’ is full of 
life and freshness.”—John Bull 
** We recommend it to all our readers.”— Press. 


SMOLLETT, 





Also, now ready, in 3 vols. 


BENTLEY PRIORY. 


By Mrs. Hastrincs Parker. 


WAIT AND HOPE. 


By Joun Epvuunxp Reape. 3 vols. 

** In‘ Wait and Hope,’ great questions having to « 
with the wants and weaknesses of the world around us 
are discussed by a well-educated and right-thinking 
man.”’— Eraminer. 


MR. AND MRS. ASHETON. 


Author of “ Margaret and her Bridesmaids,” &c. 
3 vols. [Just ready, 
13, Great Mariboroungh Street. 


7 
10 


By the 


He RST and Br ACKETT, 


TIE FIRST NUMBER OF 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
Edited by Davip Masson, 
Will be published on November 1. 
Price Ox Sarina. 
Cambridge, and 23, Henrietta 
w.c 


MacmiILtan and Co., 
Street, Covent Garden, London, 





Shortly will be ve published, 


] E LA RUE and CO.’S RED LETTER 
DIARIES and CALENDARS for 1860. To be 


had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 
E LA RUE and CO.’S8 POCKET 
DIARIES for 1860. Indelible Red Letter Diary 
and Memorandum Book in three sizes, paper covers ; 
also fitted in elegant Morocco, Russia, and Velvet 
cases, 


Shortly will be published, 


) E LA RUE and CO’S DESK 

DIARIES for 1860. Red Letter Diaries and 
Improved Memorandum Books; for the Desk and 
Counting House, with or without money coln mas. 
Two Sizes: D Size, 6} in. by 4} in. E Size, 7j in. by 
$) in. Half-bound, French Morocco, V egetable Pareh- 


ment or Cloth sides. 
YE LA RUE and CO's POCKET 
cAL E es for 1860. Red Letter Calendar 
and Almanack in Two Sizes, for the Card Case or 


Pocket Book, beautifully printed in Red and Blue. 


yt LA RUE and CO”S CARD 
CALENDAR for 1860. Illuminated Card Ca- 
lendar, designed by Owen Jonrs, elegantly printed in 
Gold and Colours on the finest Enamel Card Board, 
for the Desk or Drawing Reom, Size, 104 by 7 in. 
Price 6d. 
To be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 
This day is published, price 2s. cloth, 
NSPIRATION: How is it Related to 
Revela‘ion and the Reason ? With a few Remar 
by recent Criticisms on Mansel’s Bampt 


sugge stec 
I 1 
Lectures. 


London: and Co. Paternoster Ro. 


this day is published, price 2s, 6d. Part IX 
HE ENGLISH CYCLOPLEDIA OF 
ARTS and SCIENCES, being the Fourth Divi- 
sion of the ENGLISH CYCLOP_EDIA, conducted by 
Cuaries Knienr. ae 

£4=° This part comprises frem the article “* COIN 
to the commencement of ** COTTON MANUPAC}- 
TURE.” 

Vols. I. and IT, 
The , 
BIOGRAPHY.—Six Volumes, pri 
Volumes, half-bound morocco, pri 
GEOGRAPHY.—Four Volumes, 
in Two Volumes, half-bound morocco, price 
NATURAL HISTORY.— 


.2s.: or, in Two Volumes 


pri e 27. 10s, 


Any Number or Part may be had separate!) 


Triipyer 


» price 12s. each. 
following Divisions are completed : 

e 31.: or,in T 
‘e 37, 12s. 

27. 2s 


are now ready 


price 
27. 10 


Four Volumes, } 


» half-bound morocco, 





CuarMan and Hatt, 193, Pix cadilly. 


Brapevry and Evans, 1!, Bonverie Stree 
E.C 
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Cambridg: , and 23, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London, WC. 


MACMILLAN AND (0.8 | 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


he | 


THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
Price Oxy SHILLING, | 


CONTENTS : 


. Politics of the Present, Foreign and Domestic. 
By the Editor. 

. Tom Brown at Oxford. By the Author of | 
Tom Brown’s School Days.” Introductory | 

Words; Chap. 1, St. Ambrose’s College ; 

Chap. 2, A Row on the River; a 3, A 

Gentleman Commoner’s Breakfast 

Paper, Pen, and Ink; an Excursus in Tech- 

nology. By Professor Grorce Witsox, 


| 

' 

1V. William Cobbett; a Rural Ride. By G. 8. | 
Vewnases and the late Henny Lesuineron. i 


*, Moral —— of Mr. Tennyson's “ Idylls of 
the King.” By M. Lvp.ow. 


VI. Cheap Art. By F. 


ill. 


~ 


- 


G, STEPHANS, 


VII. The Crisis of Italian Freedom, By Fraxxuin 
LusHineTon. 
VIII, Coloquy of the Round Table. 


THE PLATONIC DIALOGUES FOR 
ENGLISH READERS. 


BY W. WHEWELL, L.D. 


Foolecap octavo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
Now ready. 


lee | 
FIVE SHILLING EDITION OF 
TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. 
By AN OLD BOY. 


Immediately. 


SIX SHILLING EDITION OF 


WESTWARD HO! 
OR, THE VOYAGES AND ADVENTURES OF 
SIR AMYAS LEIGH. 


By CHARLES KINGSLEY, Rector of Eversley. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 
(Now ready. 
SIX SHILLING EDITION OF 
TWO YEARS AGO. 
3y CHARLES KINGSLEY, Rector of Eversiey. 


Crown 8vo, 


Immediately. 


SECOND EDITION, 


WORKING FOR GOD. 
AND OTHER PRACTICAL SERMONS, 
By FRANCIS MORSE, M.A. 


John’s, Ladywood, Birming 
Fools apt 8vo, 5s, 


Incumbent of St. 


A NEW 


Now ready.) | 


THE LIFE OF DAVID, KING OF 
ISRAEL. 
\ HISTORY FOR THE YOUNG. 
By J. WRIGHT, M.A. 


Head Master of Sutton Coldfield Grammar 5 
With Illustrations. Royal léimo., os. 


In the press. 


A CAMBRIDGE SCRAP BOOK. 





in a Pictorial Form, a Report on 1] 
Ma ustoms, Humo t Pastimes 
l of Cambridge. 

From Information received 


By A SPECIAL COMMISSIONER, 


as on 
\ppointed according to ancient pre ede i 
University) by hims 
To which is added an Appendix of Pa + AP 


Mathematics. 
Crown 4to. 7s. 6¢. 
Immediate? 


LITTLE ESTELLA. 
AND OTHER FAIRY TALES FOR THE YOUNG. 
With Frontispiece. Royal 1€mo. 
In the press. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ QUEECHY” AND 
“WIDE WIDE WORLD.” 


Immediately, in crown Bro. 


By the 
RICHARD BENT 


AND 


Author of “ Qurecny ” 
EY, New B 


SEAL. 
Wipe Wor tp.” 


ington Street, 


and ‘“* WIDE 





Ready 


UNDER 


this day, | vol. p 


BOW 


SvVO, th, price 6s, 


BELL 


A CITY BOOK FOR ALL READERS. 
By JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD, 


CONTENTS : 


The City of Unlimited Paper. 
My Lost Home. 

Too Weak for the Place. 

All Night on the Monument. 
Bristles and Flint. 

The End of Fordyce Brothers, 
Passing the Time. 

Railway Nightmares. 

How I Fell Amongst Monsters. 


London : 


Debt. 


eS8ons, 


Wanted a Secretary. 

My Two Partners. 

Poor Tom—a City Weed. 
Vestiges of Prote: 
Domestic Castle- Building. 


Bankruptey in 


White Washerton. 


GRoomBRIDGE and Sons, 5, Pate 


Buying in the Cheapest 
Market. 

Twenty Shillings in the Pound. 

The Afflicted Duke of Spindles. 

Good- will. 

Debtor and Creditor. 

The Innocent Holder Business. 

An Executor, 

New Puppets for Old Ones. 


tion. 


Six Easy 


rnoster Row. 





SMITH, ELDER, 


AND COS LIST. 





PREPARING 
Price ONE 


PERIODICAL 


Who will be a regular Contributor 


of the most EmMInEN1 


THE FIRST NUMBER will be 


9 


Prize Essay. 


QUAKERISM, PAST AND PRE- 


SENT. By Joun S. Rownrrer. Post Svo. 5s. 

cloth. 

The Prize of One Hundred Guineas for the best 
Essay on the Causes of the Decline of the Society of 


Friends, was awarded to this Work, 
3. 
Prize Essay. 

THE PECULIUM, By Tomas Hancock. 

Post 8vo. 58. cloth. 

The Prize of One Hundred Guineas for the Essay 
second in merit on the Causes of the Decline of the 
Society of Friends, was awarded to this Work. 


4. 
NEW HALF-CROWN EDITIONS. 
Post 8vo. cloth. 
THE LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
‘ —s Ey re, 


By Mrs. 


** Shirley,” “ Villette,” Xe. 


BELOW THE SURFACE, By Sir A. H. Exvros, 
Bart. 
THE TENANT OF WILDFELL HALL. By Anne 


LRonre,. 


A VISIT TO THE PHILIPPINE 


ISLES in 1858-9. By Sir Jon~w Bowntne, Governor 
of Hong-Kong and H.M’s. Plenipotentiary in China, 
Demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. 


6. 
ON THE STRENGTH OF NATIONS. 


ty Anprew Bisset, M.A. Post vo 


HEATHEN AND HOLY LANDS ; or, 
Cond D. Daman Dang hong. Beet Boe. 
8. 
LIFE IN SPAIN. By Watrer Tronx- 
uvry. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Eight Tinted Ulus- 


trations, 
9 


EXPOSITIONS OF ST. PAUL'S 


EPISTLES . ue CORINTHIANS. By the 
late Rev. Frep. . Roperrson, of Bri 1, Ll vol, 
post 8vo. a 

10. 


THE ELEMENTS of PERSPECTIVE. 


| 
| 
| 


' 


By Jeux Rvssixn, M.A, With Eighty Diagrams, 


( wn Svo. 


_ LEIGH HUNT $s AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 
A tai tic ~ Che oom 
with Portrait. 


12. 
LIFE OF SCHLEIERMACHER, 


Unfolded in his Letters. Translated from the Ger- 
t Svo, 


‘Edited by t sSox. Post Svo. 


mn. 2 vols, pos 


SMITH, ELDER, 


EDITED 


to its pages, 


uniform with the Half-Grown Editions of 


FOR 


SuHILLinc Montuy, 


PUBLICATION, 


BY MR. W. M. THACKERAY, 


and with whom will be associated some 
Wurrers of the day. 


ready on the 3lst DECEMBER. 


13. 

THROUGH NORWAY WITH A 
KNAPSACK, By W. M. Witirams. With Six 
Tinted Views, Wood-cuts, and Map. Post 8vo, 
12s. cloth, 


14, 


AND BACK. By R. H. 


TO CUBA 


Dans, Author of ** Two Years Before the Mast.” 
Post 8vo. price 7s. cloth. 
15. 

VOYAGE TO JAPAN, KAMTS- 
CHATKA, SIBERIA, TARTARY, AND THE 
COAST OF CHINA, in H.M.8. BARRACOUTA. 
By J. M. Trowsox, R.N. Svo. with Charts and 
Views. 18s. cloth, 

16, 


| 


| SHELLEY MEMORIALS. 


_ EXTREMES. 


Edited by 


Lady Suetiey. In 1 vol, post 8vo. price 7s, 6d. 
loth 


17. 
By Miss E. W. Arxrnson, 
Author of * Memoirs of the Queens of Prussia,”’ 2 
a 18. 

THE TWO PATHS: being Lectures on 


Art and its Relation to Manufactures and Decora- 
tion. By Jonny Ruskiy, M.A. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
with Two Steel Engravings, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


19, 


'/THE ELEMENTS OF DRAWING: 


and CO., 


in Letters to Beginners. By Joun Ruskin, M.A, 
Crown 8vo. with Illustrations drawn by the Author, 
Ts. 6d. cloth, 

20. 

ESMOND: a Story of Queen Anne's Reign. 
By W. M. Tuackrnay, Esq. A New Edition, 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. price 6s, cloth. 

21. 
LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH 


HUMOURISTS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CEN 
rUR* By W. M. Tuackenay, Author of * Vanit- 
Fair,” * The Virginians,” &c. Price 2s. 6d, cloth., 


9 


CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. by 
Joux Wn -~ ng aye, Author of * Life of Lord Met- 
slie,” &e. . price 16s, cloth 


92 
23. 


LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 


LORD METCALFE. By Joun _ Wanasan Kaye. 
New and Cheap Edition, 2 . post Svo, with 
Portrait, price 12s. cloth. 


24. 
SKETCHES FROM DOVER CASTLE, 
and other POEMS. » m ut. ol. WruutaM Reap 
Crown Svo. price 7s, 6d, cloth, 


65, Cornhill. 
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MR. 


FOR NOVEMBER 


MURRAY’S 


ALBEMARLE STREET, Ocroner, 1859, 


LIST 


AND DECEMBER. 





I. 

CAPT’. M°CLINTOCK’S NARRATIVE of the 
VOYAGE of the FOX, and of the DISCOVERY of the 
FATE of SIR JOHN FRANKLIN and his COMPANIONS 
in the ARCTIC SEAS. Map and Plates. 8vo. 


Il, 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S CORRE- 
SPONDENCE while CHIEF SECRETARY for IRELAND, 
from 1807 to 1809. 8vo. 


CHARLES DARWIN, M.A.—On the ORIGIN | 
OF SPECIES BY MEANS OF NATURAL SELECTION. | 


Post 8vo. 


IV. 

LORD WESTMORELAND’S MEMOIRS OF 
THE GREAT EUROPEAN CONGRESSES — VIENNA, 
PARIS, AIX-LA-CHAPELLE, TROPPAU, AND LAY- 
BACH. 2 vols. 8vyo. 


REV”. DANIEL WILSON, D.D.—THE LiFE 


AND CORRESPONDENCE of the LATE BISHOP OF | 


CALCUTTA. By Rev. JOSIAH BATEMAM, M.A. Por- 
trait and Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 
vi. 

LORD WROTTESLEY’S THOUGHTS ON 

GOVERNMENT AND LEGISLATION. Post 8vo. 
Vil, 

REV”. G. RAWLINSON’S BAMPTON LEC- 
TURES--HISTORICAL EVIDENCES OF REVEALED 
RELIGION, with Reference to recent Discoveries at Nine- 
veh, Babylon, &c. 8vo. 


Vill, 


LORD CARNARVON ON THE ARCH&- 
OLOGY OF BERKSHIRE. Post 8yo. 


™ 


PROFESSOR TYNDALL cn the GLACIERS 
of the ALPS. Being a Narrative of various Excursions and 
of Three Years’ Observations and Experiments on their 
General Phenomena. Post 8vo. 


x. 
SIR EARDLEY WILMOT.—REMINISCEN- 
CES of the LATE THOMAS ASSHETON SMITH; or, Tue 
Pursuits oF AN Eneuisu Country GentteMAn. Portrait, 
&e, 8vo. 
XI. 

GEN. SIR ROBERT WILSON’S JOURNAL, 
while employed at the Head Quarters of the Russian Army 
on a —- mission during the Invasion of Russia, and Re- 
treat of the French Army, 1812. 8yo. 

XII. 





W™. SMITH, LL.D.—A DICTIONARY OF 
BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES. Brocrarny, Geocrarny, anv 
Natvurat History. Wood-cuts. Vol. 1. Med. 8vo. 


XII. 


MR. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY OF THE TWO | 


YEARS’ WAR IN RUSSIA. Based chiefly upon the Pri- 
vate Papers of the late LORD RAGLAN, and other authentic 
materials. Vols. I. and II. S8vo. 


XIV. 


REV”. R. H. COBBOLD.—PICTURES of the | 


CHINESE, Drawn sy Tuemsetves, Descrtpep By A | 


Foreren Restpent. 34 Plates. Small 4to. 
XV. 

JOHN PERCY, M.D.—PRACTICAL METAL- 
LURGY; or, Tue Arr or Extracting Merats rrom 
THEIR ORES AND ADAPTING THEM TO VARIOUS PURPOSES 
oF MANvFActuRE, Illustrations. 8yo. 








XVI. 


|D® A. S. THOMSON’S STORY OF NEW 
ZEALAND; Past anp PrRESENT—SAVAGE AND CIVILIZED, 
Illustrations. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 

XVII. 

REV. CANON ROBERTSON’S BIOGRAPHY 
OF ARCHBISHOP BECKET. Wood-cuts. Post 8vo, 
XVIII. 

SIR HOWARD DOUGLAS ON MODERN 
SYSTEMS of FORTIFICATION, with reference to the 
Nava, Lrrrorat, and InrernaL DEFENCE OF ENGLAND, 
Plans. 8vo. 





| 
| 
| 


XIX, 

| s scr al —~ s ve 

| SAMUEL SMILES, Ese.—SELF HELP. With 
ILLUSTRATIONS of CHARACTER and CONDUCT. Post 

8yo. 


XX. 

REV”. A. S. FARRAR’S SERMONS ON 
SCIENCE in THEOLOGY, Preached before the University 
of Oxford. 8vo. 

XXI. 

REV. DR. MSCOSH.—ON THE INTUITIVE 

CONVICTIONS of the MIND. 8vo. 
XXII. 

W. D. CHRISTIE, Ese.—MEMOIRS of LORD 
CHANCELLOR SHAFTESBURY. With his Lerrrrs, 
SreEcuHEs, and other Parers, illustrating his Early Life. 8vo. 





XXIII, 

DAVID ROWLAND, Ese.—THE ENGLISH 
CONSTITUTION: its RISE, GROWTH, and PRESENT 
STATE. Post 8vo. 

XXIV, 


REV. C. F. SECRETAN’S LIFE AND TIMES 
of ROBERT NELSON, Author of ‘‘Companion to the Fasts 
and Festivals of the Church.” Portrait. Post 8vo. 

XXV. 

MR. LESLIE'S LIFE OF SIR JOSHUA 
REYNOLDS. With Notices of Hocirru, Wrtson, Garys- 
BnoRnovuGH, and other Artists, his Contemporaries, Illustra- 
tions. Feap. 4to. 

XXXVI. 

REV. GEO. RAWLINSON’S TRANSLATION 
OF HERODOTUS. With Notes and Essays. Vol. 4 (com- 
pleting the work). Tllustrations. 8vyo. 

XXVIII, 

MR. E. W. LANE’S MANNERS AND CUS- 

TOMS OF THE MODERN EGYPTIANS. A New Library 

Edition, with Additions and Improvements. Weod-cuts. 8vo. 

XXVIII, 

W™. SMITH, LL.D.—PRINCIPIA LATINA ; 

A First Larry Course, comprehending Grammar, Delectus, 

and Exercise Book, with Vocabularies, for Public and Pri- 

vate Schools. 12mo. 





XXIX, 
EOTHEN.—Traces or Travet provucur Home 
FROM THE East, 4 New Edition. Crown 8yo, 





XXX. 
CHARLES BUXTON, Esa.—THE LIFE OF 
SIR FOWELL BUXTON, A New and Condensed Edition 
for the People. Portrait. Post 8vo. 

XXXI. 
‘LORD BYRON.—CHILDE HAROLD'S 
PILGRIMAGE. New Editions, Post Syo, 6d. and 1s. each. 

XXXII, 

| W™. SMITH, LL.D.—A SMALLER HISTORY 
| OF GREECE, for the Use of Junior Chasses, Wood-cuts. 
12mo. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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